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“AS A PROFESSIONAL SWIMMER 
AND AS A HOUSEWIFE,” says 
Esther Williams, now Mrs. Leon- 
ard Kovne ry “3s c discovered 
that the breakfast that keeps me 
feeling my best all morning long 
is a big bowlful of Kellogg's Corn 
Flakes with some fruit and lots of 
milk. It tastes wonderful... it’s 
not too heavy...and it helps 
keep me on my toes.” 


Says ESTHER WILLIAMS 
Star of the “‘Aquacade”’ at the 
San Francisco Fair 


Busy, active people of all ages find 
that changing to a breakfast of 
crisp, appetizing Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes with fruit and milk helps 
them start every day feeling on 


top of the world! 


ARCHITECT 


“When I've got a busy 
morning’s work ahead 
of me,” says FRANK 
POLITO, wel/-known ar- 
chitect, “I like a break- 
fast that’s satisfying, 
but not too heavy. A 
big bowl of Kelloge’s 
Corn Flakes with lots 
of milk and some fruit 
hits me right... gets 
me off toa good start.” 





MODEL 


JOAN HOFF, well- 
known photographers’ 
model says: “I can’t 
look my best unless I 
feel my best. That’s 
why I eat this delicious 
Self-Starter Breakfast,* 
especially on the morn- 
ings when I’m posing. 
I love the flavor and 
crispness of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, too.” 





Take a tip from these busy, active people who 
have to be alert and on their toes the minute 
they get on their jobs. Many say that this 
Self-Starter Breakfast* keeps them feeling 
their best! 

Kellogg’s toasted Corn Flakes taste so good 
they wake up your appetite, make you want 
to eat. Their famous FLAVOR has made them 
America’s largest-selling ready-to-eat cereal 
for more than thirty years. 

But while you're enjoying this breakfast, 
it’s doing you a good turn, too. It gives you 
food energy! protective vitamins! important 
minerals! that everyone needs every day. 
Get on top of the world tomorrow. Eat the 
Self-Starter Breakfast!* 


Also ask for Kellogg's Corn Flakes in Restaurants, Hotels, Dining Cars 


KELLOGG'S 40% BRAN FLAKES » KRUMBLES » KELLOGG'S SHREDDED WHEAT DELICIO'\IS—FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH, SUPPER, BEDTIME 
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WITH 


ENGINE 


MORE POWER FOR LOW PRICE— 
MORE FEATURES AT LOW COST! 


You know, of course, that 
Chevrolet trucks, with the 
famous “Load-Master’’ 
Valve-in-Head Engine, pack 
more power than any other 
trucks in the low-price field! 

You know, too, that Chev- 
rolet trucks have more 
modern features of design, 
engineering and driver-com- 
fort than any other trucks in 
their field! 

And you also know that 
Chevrolet truck prices are 
the lowest prices quoted on 


any truck in the biggest-selling low-price 


group! 


Add all these points together and they 








* TWO NEW VALVE-IN-HEAD 
ENGINES .. . STANDARD: 174 
FOOT-POUNDS OF TORQUE— 
90 HORSEPOWER .. . “LOAD- 
MASTER": 192 FOOT-POUNDS 
OF TORQUE—93 HORSE- 
POWER (optional on Heavy 
Duty models at extra cost) * 
NEW RECIRCULATING BALL- 
BEARING STEERING GEAR * 
NEW, MORE COMFORTABLE 
DRIVER'S COMPARTMENT 
60 MODELS— 
NINE WHEELBASES 








today! 


spell maximum value .. . 
maximum value in perform- 
ance... maximum value in 
dependability ... maximum 
value in quick, economical 
transportation. 

They explain why Chevrolet 
trucks are the first choice for 
haulage and delivery ‘‘P.D.Q.”’ 
—powerfully, dependably, 
quickly. They also explain 
why Chevrolet trucks are 
first in sales, again this year, 
in all parts of the nation. 


Visit or phone your Chev- 


rolet dealer for a thorough demonstration 
of Chevrolet trucks on your haulage jobs— 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The greatest 
starofthe 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





In with the flowers comes a truly orig- 
inal and distinguished motion picture 
M-G-M presents the year’s outstand- 
ing dramatic offering ‘‘A Woman's 
Face’. 

* * * * 
Joan Crawford and Melvyn Douglas 
and Conrad Veidt will long be remem- 
bered for their performances in this 
screen play by Donald Ogden Stewart 
and Elliot Paul. 





Produced by Victor Saville, it has been 
directed by none other than George 
(Philadelphia Story) Cukor. 

* * * * 
“A Woman's Face’’ is your good fortune. 

* * * * 
The role of Anna Holm fits Joan like 
a cellophane glove. 

* * * wT 
Following ‘“‘A Woman’s Face’”’ will come 
in Springtime succession three more 
outstanding roars from the lion’s den. 

* * * * 
They are—in this order— 

* * * * 
“Love Crazy” (William Powell-Myrna Loy). 
“Billy The Kid” in Technicolor (Robert Taylor). 
“Lady Be Good (Eleanor Powell, Ann Sothern 
Roberi Young, Lionel Barrymore). 

* * * * 
If you wish to run the gamut of emo- 
tions, this is your month. 

* * * * 
But then so are all the other months. 
Have you seen “Men of Boys Town"? 
Have you seen “The Ziegfeld Girl’’? 

* * * * 
Those of you who like mementoes and 
pretty wall decorations might wish to 
take advantage of a special offer. 

* * * * 
We will be glad to send you a complete set of four 
beautiful full color reproductions of o1l paintings 
by famous American Illustrators of their concep- 
tion of “‘The Ziegfeld Girl of 1941.” 





Individual paintings by McClelland Barclay, John 
La Gatta, Neysa McMein, Gilbert Bundy. Size 
9 by 12”, full color prints on heavy mat paper 
Write Leo, 1540 Broadway, New York, Box 132, 
and enclose ten cents to cover mailing costs. 


* * * * 
Some day I'll show Ana y 
you my etchings. , d es 3 


“th 


— Leo 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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H We believe that all the advertisements in 
F air P lay this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we cannot guarantee 
@ pig’s tail to curl in any particular direction, so we shall 
not attempt to adjust ing disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
bankrupts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
When ordering always say, ‘‘I saw your advertisement 
in Farm Jour and Farmer’s Wife.’ This will insure 
prompt attention to your order. 
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ALL OF US 


NOTE appeared here last month 
about the dangers to farm equip- 
ment supplies from ill-considered 


application of defense material priorities. | 


One of my friends employs about 2,000 
people in a new enterprise which buys all 
ts raw material from farmers. He is ex- 
panding and adding new machinery. Last 
week he needed exactly $18 worth of 
stainless steel, had to have it quickly. 
Stainless steel is high up on official prior- 
ity lists. My friend got his $18 worth of 
steel—after spending $72 for long-dis- 
tance telephone calls. 

So far you haven’t heard very much 
about it, but farmers are headed for sim- 
ilar trouble. Equipment companies al- 
ready are being restricted on or denied 
essential metals. You may have to ask 
your senator for a plow point. 


x *k* k *® 


“WHAT THIS country needs is a relig- 
ious revival.” When you hear an idea 
half a dozen times you begin to think 
about it, and I have heard religious re- 
vival advocated by several men, not 
preachers either, in recent months. Only 
the other day an important Chicago busi- 
ness man brought it up. “We are becom- 
ing too tolerant of wrong, of deceit, of 
‘smartness, and of all sort of sloppy 
morals,” he said. “You can’t run democ- 
racy by deceit. Maybe a religious revival 
could stir the country up to realize that 
decency, strict honesty and absolute in- 
tegrity are the most practical of society’s 


assets. 


* 


RELIGIOUS revivals have more than 


once stirred people and whole neighbor- | 


hoods to higher levels of action. Some- 
times such a stirring may be needed to 
reassert the principles of right. No one 
wants to revive the stiffness that is intol- 
erant of weakness and even of gayety. 
More than one thing will inspire people 
with the courage to speak out against 
evils, and to set a high example by their 
own ways of living. A character revival 
is always in order. 


x & FR F 


IN THE American Agriculturist re- 
cently its able and constructive editor, 
Ed Eastman, made a friendly allusion to 
this column’s opinion as to the correct 
kinds of strawberries for shortcake manu- 
facture. Apparently referring to a con- 
spicuously convex abdominal profile, one 
of his readers wrote Mr. Eastman: “I 
saw Wheeler McMillen down at WGY 
last November, and I can say that he 
could hold a good-sized shortcake.” 
H-h-harumph! Well, yes; he could. Only 


one, though. 



































HY don’t you send the coupon below 
and get your GMAC Figuring Chart? 
It gives you all car financing details in dollars 
and cents... shows you exactly what you get 
for what you pay...enables you to figure your 
own transaction—based on the number of | 
months you want and the amount you wish to 
pay monthly. 

After you’ve figured your own ‘“‘deal,’’ com- 
pare various finance plans and what they offer! 
Notice that the General Motors Installment 
Plan offers not only low cost—but, also, sound 
insurance protection for your car! 

But see for yourself... mail the coupon for 
your Figuring Chart today! 

When you send for your Figuring Chart, you 
may request also a ‘‘Seasonal Plan Folder” 
that will help you plan your payments—if neces- 
sary—to conform with the seasonal receipt of 
your income. Your nearest General Motors 
dealer will gladly help you select the plan most 
suitable for you. 


This plan is available only through dealers in Buick, 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile and Cadillac cars. 








a Til 
es ¥ 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


GENERAL York see Chest d below: 
a77s Broadway. New GMAC Figuring (er for car check CCMA 
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TOPICS IN SEASON 


IOGENES with his lantern hunting 

in daylight for an honest man 

didn’t have such a difficult task. 

Try finding a farmer in July who isn’t 

up against kind of bugs, 
weeds, or plant diseases. 

If it isn’t chinch bugs or grasshoppers 

or bindweed in the fields, it’s cucumber 

beetles, or Mexican bean beetles in the 


some pests 


garden, or Japanese beetles on the fruit 
trees. Without naming half of the com- 
mon ones, the pest list is long enough to 
fill the whole month with pure 
ness. It’s no wonder some farmers think 
pest control more desirable than parity 


cussed- 


prices. 

Fortunately, control 
methods are known 
for most pests, and 
there are tested ma- 
terials to use, so that 
the fight is definitely 
in the farmer’s favor 
if all the different 
kinds of pests don’t 
come at the same 
time, or keep on com- 
ing as each batch is 


killed. 


Bugs are afraid 
Of gardens sprayed. 


@ A dozen pests, and 
some ways to fight 
them: 

1. Mexican bean 
beetle, dust or spray 
with cryolite. 

2. Striped cucum- 
her beetle, cryolite. 

3. Blister beetle, 
dust plants with cryo- 
lite, douse beetles 
with strong pyrethrum extract solution. 

4. Japanese beetle, use everything but 
the kitchen sink—traps, lead arsenate. 
pyrethrum, rotenone, etc. 

5. Grasshoppers, spread poison bait. 

6. Plant lice, spray with nicotine sul- 
phate or pyrethrum extract. 

7. Cabbage worm, dust or spray with 
derris or pyrethrum. 

8. Cutworms, use poison bait, protect 
plants with paper or tin cylinders. 

9. Corn earworm, clip silks four or 
five days after pollination, or squirt a 
few drops of high grade mineral oil in- 
side tips of husks. 

10. Bindweed, use calcium chlorate on 
small patches. Cultivate every two weeks 
in summer with duck-foot shovels. 

11. Ragweed, cut all plants 
seeds ripen. 

12. Canada thistle, smother with al- 
falfa. Use chlorates on small patches. 


changed from mower 
ten acres a day, 


before 


Bindweed and thistles can be killed 
On any farm correctly tilled. 


@ A club composed of men and women 
who have dropped corn on a Farmer’s 
Friend corn planter would have a large 
membership judging from letters received 
since the sketch appeared on this page in 
May. Several of the letters criticized the 
sketch. They say the ground didn’t have 
to be marked both ways, the dropper’s 
seat was far forward. and the boy 
should be facing the planter box. 

Mrs. Inez Webb, Oregon, says she used 
to drop corn so perfectly in’ Missouri that 
a neighbor wanted her to drop for him. 
Her father “My little daughter 


too 


said: 


doesn't have to work out for other men.” 





How many remember this double-duty farm implement, widely used 70 years ago? 
to reaper and from hand-raker to self-raker. Rigs like this would cut about 
How many readers can bind a bundle by hand, with stalks of grain? 


NOW IS THE TIME TO: 


Spray. 

Salt hay. 

Swat flies. 

Kill poison ivy. 

Make ice cream. 

Halter-break colts. 

Clip pasture weeds. 

Kill chicken mites. 

Be ready for chiggers. 

Quit cutting asparagus. 

Sell early moulting hens. 

Keep milk and cream cool. 

Clean and fumigate granaries. 

Keep salt before pastured stock. 

Take Grandma a chicken for Sunday 
dinner. 

Have the vet vaccinate horses for sleep- 
ing sickness. 

Cut and burn raspberry canes that have 
finished fruiting. 

Square up the binder canvas to prevent 
creeping. Know how? 

Ask Junior if he thinks he’s big enough 
to plow corn with the tractor. 

Clean fertilizer out of distributor cans 
or boxes, to prevent rusting. 

Take down the numbers of cars driven 
by suspicious “salesmen.” Chicken 
thieves, maybe. 


Mrs. Nellie Fink, California, the 
first money she ever earned was for work- 
ing the check-row lever for her uncle in 


says 


Illinois. 


Old hens with yellow beaks and shanks 
Should be eaten—after giving thanks. 


@ If a flock of 100 hens lays less than 
50 eggs in July, it’s time to cull out the 
ones that have quit laying—usually the 
ones with yellow legs and beaks. A hen 
eats six pounds of feed in a month. 
whether she lays or not. 


@ If down grain or green weeds are en- 


countered in harvest- 

ing small grain with 

combine, either re- 

= duce the tractor speed 
= or take a narrower 
cut. If the crop is 
badly lodged, use 

pick-up guards. or 

low-cut bars — and 


still be sure the trac- 
tor doesn’t go too fast. 


Worms can be trusted 
On cabbage dusted. 


@ Summer is the 
worst season for farm 
accidents. You may 
save a life, or a hos- 
pital bill, or prevent 
a delay in farm op- 
erations, by picking 
up the board with 
rusty nails in; put- 
ting a new platform 
on the well; discard- 
ing the old hay rope: 
replacing cracked 
rungs in the ladder: 
staying away from the sickle bar of a 
mower that is in gear; slowing the tractor 
down before making a sharp turn. 


Drawing by Walter W. Calvert 
It could be 


Supreme contentment in one gob 
Is Golden Bantam on the cob. 


@ Turkeys have more appetite for oats 
than for corn in hot weather. 
@. For tree wounds, use carbolineum, the 
old faithful mite killer. 
@ Cut oats for dairy cow hay when ker- 
nels are in the milk stage. For horses 
and mules, the heads can be riper. 
@ Frame spacers save a lot of time dur- 
ing rush season with bees. 
@ Bush beans planted now will be ready 
to pick in from 48 to 60 days. Try the 
new Tender Pod variety, or Pencil-Pod 
Black-Wax. 
@ Gumption department: “It’s the man 
in management that counts,” writes J. M. 
Dowell. 

M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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. THE SMOKE’S THE THING! 


The smoke of slower-burning Camels gives you 


5% LESS NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling cigarettes tested—less than 














CAMEL 
IS THE SMOKE 
FOR ME. 
EASY ON MY THROAT_ 





any of them—according to independent 
scientific tests of the smoke itself 







GIVE ME 
THE SLOW-BURNING 


MILD THEYRE 

















1 GO FOR ALL 
THOSE CAMEL 
EXTRAS_ESPECIALLY 


tHE EXTRA 
SMOKING 





V YHEN you get right down 
to it, it’s the smoke you 
smoke. And that’s where 


FLAVOR- , 


THATS WHY CAMELS 
ALWAYS TASTE 






you'll find the advantages of 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos and 
slower way of burning. A 
cooler, more flavorful smoke— 
extra mild —with less nicotine 
in the smoke. Yes, you'll like 
Camels... and your pocket- 
book will like Camel’s slower- 
burning economy. Get that 
Camel carton your dealer 
features and smoke out the 


facts for yourself, 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


BY BURNING 25% SLOWER than the average of the 4 
other largest-selling brands tested—slower than any of them— 
Camels also give you a smoking plus equal, on the average, to 


5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


(> A M. H ae the cigarette of Costlier Tobaccos 
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Only Continuous Traction Bars 
Can Give Continuous Traction 
Says MR. EXTRA TRACTION * 
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HERE is the only tractor tire with 
‘“‘No Teeth Missing”’ in its tread — just big, 
rugged, continuous traction bars that give you a strong, 
sure center-bite in every inch of the tread. There are no 
small, open spaces between the traction bars to cause traction 
leaks, waste power, and prevent cleaning! You can actually 
see the extra traction you get when you measure these husky 
traction bars with your own rule — as much as 215 extra 
inches per tractor. Just think how much extra power you get. 
It costs you not one cent more and you don’t have to take 
anybody’s word for that! 


Here is the most efficient self-cleaning tread on the market. 
All dirt, mud and trash is forced out of the big, unobstructed, 
open spaces between the bars as they leave the ground. 





Because of triple-braced construction, you get 16% greater 
resistance to bending. That means easier riding, and much 
longer wear. Only Firestone, who developed and perfected 
the first practical pneumatic tractor 
tire, and put the farm on rubber can 
give you these patented advantages. 

Get more work out of every cent’s 
worth of gas and oil you put in your 
new tractor — insist on Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires. Or see your 


local Firestone dealer or store — (MR. EXTRA TRACTION gets \ 


and find how little it costs to change /@s . 
>> his name from the extra 


MOST IMITATED 
TRACTOR 














ie 4 over your present equipment. “es 

« « » Old Dobbin laughs every A complimentary package of Burpee’s new KZ SD traction bar length on every 
time he hears anyone say, “An Idabelle Firestone Marigold seeds is yours for << aana 

open center gives a better bite.” the asking at your Firestone dealer or store. S \ FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRE FF, 











Full details on changing over my farm wagon or 


Oo 
Oo 
ROUND GRIP TIRES — 
O Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
Oo 


DyAisd Cw MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
om 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Without obligation on my part, please send me (check 
below): 
O A copy of the new Farm Guide Book. 
Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment 
Plan. 
with my own tractor on my own farm. 


Information on applying the new Ground Grip High 
Bar Tread to worn tractor tires. 


MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED |puapmmusthenmimmmner 
WITH FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES [emeeeeemeummmmemnnas 


BETTER CLEANING - GREATER TRACTION - LONGER WEAR 


THAN WITH ANY OTHER MAKE oo 7 ee eo 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks, Margaret Speaks and Alfred Wallenstein, Monday evenings, N. B. C. Red Network 
Copr. 1941, The F. T. & R. Co. 
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HAT, in all the whirling news 

these days. will make any dif- 

ference at your house and farm? 

Going to consulting — best 

authorities, Farm Journal reports high- 
spot points: 


sources, 


EQUIPMENT: Possible delays in_trans- 
portation; increasing trouble from in- 
ability of farm machinery manufacturers 
to get raw materials. 

Machinery and equipment factories 
stepped up production months ago, in an- 
ticipation of the shortage of farm labor. 
However, defense priorities determine 
metal supplies and already are creating 
dificult problems in equipment plants. 
Production for 1942 demand starts July 
1. Farm machinery takes hardly 3% of 
the nation’s steel. Vital as food is to 
defense, Washing 
ton will be short- 
sighted if it re- 
fuses steel to the 
farm equipment 
makers. Farm in- 
luence may need 
to be invoked. Un- 
less factories get 
raw materials, or 
I strikes delay 
their work, ma- 
chinery will be 
higher and harder 


to get. 


RAILROADS, in late 
May, had 19,614 
cars lined up to 
move the winter 
wheat crop into 
terminels ..« 
1.631 more cars 
than they had in line on the same date 
last year. Bugaboo to railroads is storage 
facilities, rather than availability of 
freight cars. “The cars are ready for the 
movement of the new wheat crop,” Col. 
Robert S. Henry of the Association of 
\merican Railroads said on May 31. 
‘They cannot be tied up for the storage 
of grain, but they are there for its move- 
ment.” 

Eastern feed-consuming farmers may 
avoid fall and winter trouble by stocking 
up while freight cars can be had. 


FERTILIZER leaders foresee no great prob- 
lems unless transportation becomes one. 
{rmy, Navy, Great Britain and farmers 
can all be supplied from home stocks and 
mines with no evidence of shortage or 
heavy price increases, C. C. Concannon 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
told the convention of the National Fer- 
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tilizer Association at White Sulphur 
Springs, Va. on June 10. Nitrogen sup- 
plies are adequate, with no need for 
priority orders by Defense. Ammonia 
production is rather tight at the moment, 
but three new plants are going up and 
some supplies are available in Canada. 
Potash is keeping abreast of demand, 
will get by without so much as a rein- 
slap. In 1917, the country was utterly 
dependent on Europe for potash. Prices 
rose from $35 to $500 a ton. Now a supply 
believed sufficient for all needs is coming 
from New Mexico and California. If a 
shortage develops it will be filled by run- 
of-the-mine salts from New Mexico. 


Phosphoric Acid is suffering shipping 
pains just now. This may step prices up. 
Shift from boat to rail, because of the 





steamship demands by Great Britain, has 
pushed freight rates on East Coast phos- 
phate rock from $2 to $6 a ton. It also 
involves changes in unloading equipment. 
As to supply, there’s enough for 300 years 
on the Atlantic seaboard, plus a reserve 
in the West that will carry us through 
until 4,441 A.D. 

Total fertilizer consumption for 1940 
was 8,311,000 tons, an increase of 500,000 
tons over 1939. Sales for the first months 
of this year mdicate that even that record 
will be surpassed. 


PRODUCTION. Exact increases still to be 
asked by Federal government aren’t cer- 
tain. Last month Secretary Wickard 
added a 35% increase in beans to the list. 
Last week he called for more cheese and 
evaporated milk, begged cheese eaters to 
go easy, and called on dairy firms to turn 
more skimmed milk to human use. 
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THe Way THuineos Look Now... 


With 1941 planting practically com- 
plete, expected for 1942 are campaigns 
for growing enough fruits, vegetables and 
cereals to feed the family the year round. 
Pressure will be used to put farm fami- 
lies on a self-sufficient basis in eating. 

Production practices may be affected 
by the new emphasis on nutrition, vita- 
mins and general health. Vitamins are 
put in farm foods only by the grace of 
the Almighty, plus hard work, humus and 
fertilizer. Nutritious foods come from 
well-fed land. 

There may be local moves to put up-to- 
date nutrition courses in public schools, 
possibly even in grammar schools to tie in 
with the school lunch programs. 


EuROPE. Britain’s food need is urgent, 
the rest of Europe’s is desperate. While 
a normal Ameri- 
can, eating only to 
keep alive, needs 
3.000 calories a 
day, the Poles are 
down to a ration 
of 800, Belgium 
960, Norway 1500. 
Hitler’s official 
newspaper in Ber- 
lin urges house- 
wives to gather 
chickweed, nettles, 
dandelions, butter- 
burs and caseweed 
for use in soups, 
gravy and vege- 
table dishes. Bel- 
gians must pay $2 
a lb. for butter, 
12c apiece for 
eggs, $2 a lb. for 
lard and ham, $4 for a chicken and 50c a 
lb. for white flour. Spain’s wheat crop 
this year is estimated at one-half her 
normal consumption. Finland, in April, 
had only a three and a half weeks’ sup- 
ply of breadstuffs, a month’s supply of 
butter on hand. 


MARKETING. Food costs have risen 
sharply in cities. Green beans cost 5.4c 
per lb. more on the Eastern seaboard 
than they did this time last year. Cab- 
bage is up 2c a lb. Bacon up 7c. Lard 
up 4c. Best butter is up 10c. Eggs are 
up 6 to 10c. And consumer groups have 
found out that food prices are practically 
unchanged in Canada, despite 20 months 
of war. They think that some of the rise 
is connected with parity to farmers, but 
are willing to bet that a lot of it is 
middleman-monkeyshines. Apparently, 
government smells the same rat. 











TOOTSIE * “This looks like Tootsie,” declared Shir- 
ley Marie Crawford, 7, when she got the April 
Farm Journal from the mail box. “This is Tootsie,” 


affirmed Carol Mae, 3%. And it was Tootsie, (6, 
going on 7) who was photographed for our April 
cover after a long search for a real farm shepherd 
dog. Mr. Crawford is a Hollywood camera man 
The family lives on a ranch at Tarzana, Calif. U.S. 
Senator Tobey wrote Farm Journal to put in a bid 
for one of Tootsie’s next pups. Movie Actress Linda 
Darnell owns one now. 


Last month the Anti-Trust Division in- 
dicted seven grocery firms in Connecticut 
for conspiracy to fix prices. And in Chi- 
cago Daniel B. Britt, special assistant 
to the U. S. Attorney-General, called 100 
packer representatives, livestock 
men, canners, cheese manufacturers and 
co-op executives to appear before a Fed- 
eral Grand Jury and tell about marketing 
practices. 

On the West Coast, an old fire broke 
out with the mass indictment by Anti- 
Trust of more than 100 corporations and 
individuals in fruit, vegetable and milk 
processing industries. 

The California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion filed complaints of price-fixing in 
1939. The Federal Trade Commission 
allegedly yawned. When _ Anti-Trust 
finally called in the Grand Jury last 
month, more than 30 farm leaders testi- 
fied against the food processors, accusing 
both the Canner’s League and the Dried 
Fruit Association of monopolistic and 
price-fixing practices. Said Roy B. Wiser, 
president of California Farm Bureau, “I 
get only 8c out of the dollar which the 
consumer pays for my canned peaches. 
I get 12c on the dollar for canned corn, 
14c for canned peas, l6c for canned 
tomatoes. For my prunes, dried, graded, 
ready to pack and sell, I get only 37c of 
the consumer’s dollar.” 

Whatever happens, the investigations 
themselves give impetus to efforts to bet- 
ter the present system for the marketing 
of farm products. 


FARM HELP. The farm labor picture at 
mid-June showed in some areas a serious 
shortage of farm help; in others, none. 
The situation will get worse instead of 


sales- 


FARM 


better before summer and fall harvests 
are over. 

General Hershey on May 23 sent local 
draft boards Secretary Wickard’s report 
that farm labor is seriously short on the 
east seaboard from New Hampshire to 
Virginia, in Ohio and Michigan, in other 
areas near defense activities. 

Farm labor shortages, where you find 
them. are the result not only of farm 
workers being drafted, but of the hired 
man getting a job in defense industry at 
good wages and short hours. 

Things being done include: Setting up 
by the U.S.D.A. of state labor commit- 
tees in more than half of the states; re- 
quests by farmers (as in Oregon) for 
farm labor camps in areas of transient 
labor: deferment until after harvest of 
farm helpers called to camp (as in Ohio. 
Colorado and New Jersey); enrollment 
of 4-H and FFA _ boys and 
(as in Connecticut and Utah) 
for summer work; notice to WPA 
workers (as in Iowa) that if they fail to 
take private jobs they will be dropped 
from relief projects. 

Thus far, no one has seriously revived 
the old idea of farmerette camps, though 
farm women and girls certainly will do 
more outdoor work this year. With rub- 
ber-tired equipment, a farm girl can take 
the place of the best hired man on many 
a field job, without the necessity of 
powdering her nose. 

What union labor may or may not do to 
worsen or help matters is uncertain. In 
California, the AFL milkers’ union re- 
cently proposed a truce and a joint ap- 
peal to draft authorities for deferment 
rights for milkers. Dairymen said “no”— 
that everyone should do full duty in mili- 


college 


students 


MAY REDUCE 


ROWERS of U. S. flax may shortly 

join beef producers as fellow farm 
victims of the Good Neighbor policy. At 
public hearings June 23 on new trade 
agreements with Argentina and Uruguay, 
protests will be made against cutting the 
65c-a-bushel flax duty. 

Prospects of reduced flaxseed duties 
at this time appall realistic patriots. With 
shipping shortages, domestic flaxseed pro- 
duction for linseed oil is important to de- 
fense and seriously needed by many in- 
dustries. Increasingly attractive to farm- 
ers in several areas, flax is rising in 
acreage; producers know that duty cuts 
would lower prices. They figure they can 
make no money on flax brought from 
Argentina. 

A blow to the flax business now would 
be particularly untimely because of im- 
portant progress in sight. Cigaret paper 
manufacture, a new market for Minne- 
sota and California flax straw formerly 
wasted, already takes 250,000 tons of 
straw and yields $1 upward an acre of 
entirely new income. Anxious to make 
this source still more profitable to 
farmers, the industry is planning ex- 
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tary phases of defense. Some union 
milkers get as much as $140 a month. 


HEALTH. Finally recognized as possibly 
the most significant prospect in all agri- 
culture is nutrition for health. Physicians 
and scientists, paying less attention to 
germs, now vow that many a fret, head- 
ache and major illness is caused by the 
wrong kind of diet. At the National 
Nutrition Conference in Washington May 
27-29, the 700 crack physicians, scientists 
and diet experts called in by Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal health co-ordinator, 
stated baldly that 45,000,000 Americans 
are undernourished. 

William Fellowes Morgan. New York 
City Commissioner of Markets. cracked 
on June 5 that “Many pigs and chickens 
on the nation’s farms are getting better 
balanced diets than most human beings.” 
A&P Tea Company. opening a nine-week 
Nutrition-for-Defense campaign in_ its 
9.000 stores, announced a 25% increase 
in fruit and vegetable sales at the end of 
the first week (June 1). 

Minimum daily diet to put zip back 
into Americans, cut down their sneezes 
and aches is:—One pint of milk a day 
for an adult, more for a child. One serv- 
ing of lean meat. One egg or a suitable 
substitute. Two green vegetables. Two 
fruits rich in Vitamin C. Bread and 
cereal. Butter or oleomargarine to which 
Vitamin A has been added. “and other 
foods to satisfy the appetite.” 

This means that Americans should eat 
70% more tomatoes and citrus. 35% more 
eggs, 15% more butter, 20% more milk. 
100% more vegetables and fruit, with 
comparable increases in pork. lamb and 
medium-grade beef cuts. 


FLAX DUTIES 


tensive research to cheapen 
and improve quality. Cigaret paper uses 
flax straw after seed is threshed. 

Flax for fiber declined in both U. S. 
and Europe when Whitney's gin made 
cotton seed separation easier than flax 
decortication. Cotton is still picked by 
hand; flax is machine harvested. Ma- 
chine separation of flax fiber. now be- 
lieved to be accomplished, might again 
make flax, with its superior durability. 
the foremost American farm fiber. 

In flax grown for fiber, average yield 
is 300 pounds of linen fiber per acre. 
Cotton average is well under 200 pounds. 

The flax-for-linen center of U. S. is 
around Salem, Ore. Acres this year are 
10,000, up from 7,000 last year. Four 
existing mills (two new ones being built) 
pay farmers $35 to $55 per ton for best 
pulled straw. Russia’s slave farmers pro- 
duce most of the world’s fiber now. Tariff 
rate on flax straw is only $1.50 per ton. 

The Argentine agreement concerns 
duties on flaxseed, not on fiber, but the 
entire outlook for profitable expansion 
of flax for linseed oil, paper fiber, and 
linen is threatened by the proposed deal. 
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Washington, Tuesday, June 10 
NLY two things, in Washington 
opinion, now delay actual par- 
ticipation by the United States in 


a shooting war. 

One is the tremendous volume of pub- 
lic protest that continues to flood the 
House, the Senate and the White House. 
The other is the absence, so far. of an 
overt act such as may take place any day, 
with the Navy’s ships and planes now 
placed in many positions of danger. 

The President’s proclamation of a 
national two weeks ago 
changes little. but it marks a definite 
turning point in the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration. In their own minds, at least, 


emergency 


the war has now begun. 
we 


MEANWHILE the defense program is 
more hopelessly muddled than ever, if 
such a thing is possible. Like the Wilson 
administration twenty-four years ago, the 
government finds itself unable to plan 
and carry out the production of war ma- 
terials, but unlike Mr. Wilson, the Presi- 
dent is unwilling to turn the job over to 
those who can and will do it. 

One evidence of the state of mind of 
the Administration is Secretary Stimson’s 
drastic “seize anything” bill, H.R. 4949. 
Not since the Court-packing and Lend- 
Lease battles has Congress been so re- 
sentful of an Administration demand for 
sweeping powers. Washington does not 
think that anything so drastic will be en- 
acted, although Congress will grant, as a 
matter of course, anything that promises 
to be of service in the defense effort, with- 
out too much possibility for oppression of 
the citizen. 

a 
GENUINELY alarmed by the constant 
interference with arms production 
through union strikes, the capital today 
is feeling somewhat better. 

It is thought here that the administra- 
tion is lucky in finding an “outlaw” strike 
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on which it can crack down as it did 
yesterday at Inglewood, California. 
Washington is wondering whether it will 
act with the same vigor on defense strikes 
regularly called by CIO unions, of which 
several are in progress or expected. 

Meanwhile Congress has for some time 
been restrained with difficulty from put- 
ting through “work or fight” legislation. 
The action of the House last night, if the 
Senate should approve and the President 
sign it, would make it impossible for a 
defense plant strike picket to be re-hired, 
and would make the awards of the Media- 
tion Board binding on labor as well as 
employers. 


NOTHING much is expected here to 
come of the highly-vocal National Nutri- 
tion Conference for Defense—though 
such meetings occasionally blossom into 
action months later. Noticeable at the 
Conference was the suppressed annoy- 
ance of polite food producers at the 
ignorance and misinformation displayed 





by “professional” city consumers. 

Quotes: Paul McNutt: “An Indiana 
farm dinner, steaming on the _ kitchen 
table, constitutes about the best con- 
catenation of vitamins ever strung to- 
gether. And we’ve done it for years with- 
out ever knowing any of these vitamins 
by their first names—or even their in- 
itials.” 

Secretary Wickard: “Why farm people 
should go without adequate diets when 
they can raise food just a few steps from 
their own back door is more than I can 
see.” 

2 
TROPICAL plant specialists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture are now investi- 
gating possibilities of developing in 
Mexico and Central America products 
which we now import from the East 
Indies, China and the Philippines. 

The official announcement says: “In the 
past plant explorers from the Department 
have visited Central American countries 
searching for plants that could be grown 
in this country. Except for the rubber 
surveys which have just been completed, 
the present survey will be the first 
directed toward development of crops to 
be grown in Central America.” 

The Andresen new crops for U. S. 
farmers bill has not yet been called up 
for hearings. 

* 
FOR REASONS obscure to many minds, 
National Foreign Trade Week has just 
been celebrated here. One bit of informa- 
tion emerging seems of interest: the 
State Department reveals that on January 
1 some 307,884 American citizens still 
lived abroad. Excluding transients, 17,- 
787 were to be found in South America, 
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24,769 in Mexico and Central America, 
13,407 in the West Indies and Bermuda, 
164,977 in Canada and Newfoundland, 
50,901 in Europe, 4,944 in Africa, 28,946 
in Asia, 15 in the Fiji Islands, 13 in the 
Society Islands, 2,125 in Australia and 
New Zealand. 
e. 

ON THE desk of Chairman Fulmer of 
the House Agricultural Committee stands 
a small 4-H flag. Mr. Fulmer has a habit 
of glancing at it as he tells friends that 
his bill “To promote the national defense 
and preparedness through the further de- 
velopment of the 4-H Clubs and other 
extension work with rural youths, and 
for other purposes” has been received 
favorably in rural areas. The bill would 
provide $6,000,000 next year, increasing 
amounts each year until it reaches $24.- 
000,000 in 1947 and thereafter. 

The South Carolinian is also fostering 
a bill to provide $10,000,000 a year for 
further development of home demonstra- 
tion work. 

a 

MISSISSIPPIV’S Representative 
Collins looks and sounds too gentle for a 
prophet of blitzkrieg military tactics, yet 


Ross 





Congressman Ross A. Collins 


since 1932 he has urged that the United 
States develop a small, highly mechanized 
army. Every victory by Hitler’s panzer 
divisions causes Mr. Collins’ colleagues to 
look with even greater respect on his 
military foresight. 

Collins has long demanded that the 
Army disregard seniority, pay attention 
to the sound ideas of virile younger 
officers, put more dependence upon re- 
search by private industry; that we have 
several hundred thousand well-trained 
and well-mechanized specialists, rather 
than drafting three or four million old- 
style foot soldiers; that a separate Air 
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obtain them. 


European today enjoys them. 


bureaucratic dictators. 


the government. 





greatest in the world. 





Independence, 1941 


HE Liberty Bell in 1776 rang out to celebrate the nation's independence. 
Deprived of individual civil rights, the forefathers set up a new nation to 


For long years we have taken national independence for granted. Also 
taken for granted has been individual human freedom—the simple rights to 
do, think, and speak. These are among the rights of every American. No 


In an inflamed world, vigorous action to prepare defense for our national 
independence has become necessary. 

Fortunately this can be done, and done best, without abandoning estab- 
lished individual rights. Under the cover of national emergency, subtle 
efforts are being put forth to curtail certain freedoms. Actually by such 
efforts defense is injured, ability to produce is lowered, and unity is en- 
dangered. They do not help national defense. Property managed by 
those who hove created it will serve the nation better than if put under petty 


This country and its government belong to the people, not the country to 


The rights of thousands to work have been blocked, and defense produc- 
tion slowed up, by encouragement of subversive labor leaders. Public 
extravagance causes taxation to abridge the right of the industrious man to 
enjoy the fruits of his enterprise. Before long, excited emotions will cry for 
suppressing the free citizen's right to express an opinion. 

As long as the people can discuss policies of war or peace, may argue 
freely over foreign relations, may decide the uses of their property, the 
Fourth of July will be a day to celebrate. 

No better celebration can be planned for 1941 than one which renews 
each American's thoughtful determination to protect his traditional rights as 
a free citizen of the country that, because it has been free, has become the 








Department be established—all these in 
the interests of greater national safety 
and reduction in cost. 


ALTHOUGH domestic sugar producers 
are heartened by Senate passage of an 
amendment to the Sugar Act that would 
give cane and beet men larger quotas, 
Washington does not expect the amend- 
ment to pass the House. There the_ bill 
must face both the potent Rules Com- 
mittee and determined Administration op- 
position on the floor. 

For years the refiners nave sweetened 
up congressmen by sending down teary- 
eyed labor lobbyettes, and putting up big 
shot fronts, such as Mayor LaGuardia 
of New York. According to congressional 
leaders friendly to domestic producers, 
the fact is that the refineries employ less 
than 15,000 workers, but they are located 
in states with many congressional seats, 
powerful committee and floor leaders. 


BY SETTING up the Office of Agricul. 
tural Defense Relations (OADR) the De- 
partment of Agriculture has finally man- 
aged to capture the functions once 
headed by Chester Davis. 

New boss of OADR is log-cabin-born 
M. Clifford Townsend, former Governor 
of Indiana, Farm Bureau stalwart and 


labor expert. Set for Cliff Townsend to 
think about are four problems: (1) pro- 
duction of all agricultural commodities 
needed for defense—food, textiles. fats 





Ex-Governor M. Clifford Townsend—he 


will relate farmers to defense 


and oils, hides, herbs for drugs; (2) 
equipment and  supplies—farm  ma- 
chinery, seeds, chemicals and fertilizers, 
gas and oil, checking on price advances, 
investigating substitute materials: (3) 
rural labor and land acquisition—loca- 
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tion of plant sites, welfare of farmers who 
have been dispossessed; (4) securing 
transportation for agricultural materials. 

The farm labor shortage. Washington 
hopes, may be somewhat eased now that 
Draft boss Hershey has sent local boards 
a request by Secretary Wickard for more 
lenient consideration of young men 
needed to keep family farms producing. 

Also in the picture is the statement 
of policy issued jointly last week in Chi- 
cago by National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, National Grange and Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation bigwigs. for 
recognition of agriculture’s rightful place 
in defense efforts. for elimination of “all 
acts or threats of violence, destruction of 
property. intimidation, coercion, and 
illegal collusive practices, whether in in- 
dustry. labor or agriculture.” 


THE 57 Republican congressmen com- 
prising the Farm Study Committee plan a 
series of grass-root hearings again this 
summer. First one, Chairman Cliff Hope 
of Kansas hints, will be in New England. 

Don Berry. for 20 years Indianola. 
lowa, newspaper publisher and erudite 
editorialist. will assist in putting life into 
the committee activities. Before going 
into newspaper work Berry lived 39 years 
on farms. and was with the farm division 
of the Republican National Committee 
in the 1936 and 1940 campaigns. 


GLEANINGS: “It is my candid opinion 
that not less than 30°. or approximately 
$250.000.000 of the $800.000.000 army 
cantonment construction program. was 
excessive cost and wasted. I base this 
first upon the excessive cost brought 
about because of the cost plus fixed fee 
method of letting jobs.” —Representative 
Albert J. Engel Bureau of En- 
tomology predicts more boll weevils this 
year than usual. says it has developed a 
modified calcium-arsenate dust mixture 
that will control the boll weevil and keep 
down cotton aphids at the same time... . 
Gross income of farmers in 1940 was 
about $10.352.000,000, says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. This is 5©% above 
1939 and biggest year since 1937. ... 
Last week workers were erecting steel 
corn storage bins in the patio of the 
USDA Administration Building. USDA 
reports that shelled corn in the metal 
poppers is in excellent condition. 





LIBERTY BELL PICTURE 


A limited number of copies of Thomas 
J. Flanagan's Liberty Bell painting, 
lithographed by the Ketterlinus Com- 
pany in eight colors on heavy paper, 
have been made available to our 
readers by the American Chain & 
Cable Company. Large size, 20 x 22 
inches, no lettering. Send 10 cents— 
stamps or coin—to cover cost of 
handling and postage, to Department 
B, Farm Journal and Farmer's Wiie, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Farm Journal now half keeps its prom- 
ise [page 15, May] to applaud the Ne- 
braska legislature. which has passed its 
bill for research studies of Nebraska 
crops as industrial raw materials. The 
proposed $50.000 fund was cut in half. A 
similar bill, asking $200,000, has passed 


the Pennsylvania Senate. 


California Farmers kept the Assembly 
up all night June 5 to over-ride Governor 
Olsen’s veto and make that the 46th state 
to ban “hot cargoes” and “secondary boy- 
cotts” by labor unions. No longer may 
organized workers at markets refuse to 
handle produce brought in by non-union 
men nor may union families refuse to buy 
non-union products, if the law is en- 
forced. 


Direct Seeding of tomatoes instead of 
transplanting is urged by Prof. C. B. 
Sayre of the Geneva (N.Y.) Experiment 
Station, as one means of getting around 
the plant shortage brought on by the 
Federal government’s mid-April request 
for a 50° increase in tomato crops this 


fall. 





(milk 


Mechanical Cows emulsifiers ) 
are in the headlines again. Twenty-three 
years ago, Farm Journal saw one of these 
turn powdered milk, butter and water 
into palatable milk and cream, and the 
turned into ice cream. 
Some of the emulsifiers put on 
steamships to provide milk and cream, 
but that market was soon filled. 

Now business is humming, due to de- 
mand for good milk for military outposts 
(particularly in the tropics), for tramp 
steamers and for naval vessels. A better 
product can be made today, because milk 
can be fortified with vitamins we then 
knew little if anything about. The emulsi- 
fiers produce a 90% homogenized product. 


cream was then 


were 


Best Sheep Shearer in North Carolina 
is Delmar Rash, of Ashe county. Using a 
score card that gives 20 points for time 
required, 20 for absence of second cuts, 
20 for manner of handling the animal, 20 
for condition of the fleece and 20 points 
for appearance of the sheep after shear- 
ing, Rash made a score of 87!2% to lead 
all others. He had strong competition 
from growers in his own mountain region, 
where sheep shearing is an art, and where 


North Carolina produces the bulk of its 
lambs and wool. 


Still Bragging about sheep  [ May, 
page 19], in ten lambings, an eleven-year- 
old Dorset ewe, owned by R. F. Brans- 
come, Hillsville, Virginia, has produced 
27 lambs—triplets eight times, twins 
once, and one single. She raised 26 of 
them. 


Egg Drying Plants expect a banner 
year, because eggs for Britain are being 
dried, so as to reduce the cost of ship- 
ment (fresh eggs are 75% water) and 
lessen the perishability. In British kitch- 
ens or commissaries water is added, and 
the egg powder is ready for use in baking, 
cooking, and for omelets or scrambled 
eggs. 

Forced to Pay social security and un- 
employment taxes which the law ex- 
empts farmers from paying, Gaylord 
Guernsey Farms, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, paid under protest and filed claims 
for refund. The claims denied, suit was 
filed and the federal district court has 
ruled in favor of the farm. The Internal 
Revenue Department claimed the farm 
should pay taxes on a showman employed 
three months to take care of the show 
herd at fairs. also on a carpenter who 
repaired buildings, a bookkeeper, and 
four or five truck driver-salesmen who de- 
livered and sold milk. The court ruled all 
these were exempt. First case of its kind, 
this was. 


Honorary Degrees to Farmers are still 
rare, but H. E. Babcock, co-operative 
leader, in June was made a Doctor of 
Agriculture by Michigan State College 
and Doctor of Laws by Syracuse Univer- 
sity, his alma mater. Babcock has put 
nine northeastern pasture doctors in a 
fever by following each expert’s direc- 
tions on one pasture and naming it after 
him. A pasture expert party is planned, 
which the guest whose advice was best is 
likely to enjoy most. 


One Hen Overdid trying to answer 
Secretary Wickard’s call for more eggs. 
A White Leghorn, pride of seven-year-old 
Charles Lucia, Utah, laid an egg that 
measured ten inches around the long way, 
eight and one-quarter the short way. 
Shortly after, the bird died. 





clouds 


dust 
again last month, courtesy of the Farm 


Chisholm Trail raised 
Credit Administration. As part of a 3- 
reel color movie on the history of live- 
stock marketing co-operatives, FCA offi- 
cials borrowed 3,000 Mexican longhorns, 
25 cowpunchers, some museum rifles, 
raced them along sections of the trail in 
the Osage country of Oklahoma for a day 
or two. G. C. Randell of FCA is in charge 
of the picture. It will be released to live- 
stock co-ops sometime this fall. 

One of Three trench silos used by 
Fred Zulauf, Wilcox, Nebraska, was dug 
in 1916. “Insurance policies” are what 
Fred calls his silos, in which he carries 
over feed from year to year. 


Permits That Cost $1 enable Ne- 
braska farmers to get back four of the 
five-cent state gasoline tax when the fuel 
is used by farm machines. Sponsors of 
the tax exemption bill (just passed) say 
50,000 farmers will average an individual 
saving of $50 a year in cash refunds, 
plus added tractor power through use of 
high test gas, longer motor life and lower 
repair bills. Farmers will still pay the - 
one-cent relief tax on gasoline. 

Wheat Cream replaced milk sherbets 
and ice cream in England this summer. 
With milk on the ration list, ice cream 
manufacturers evolved a frozen mixture 
of wheat flour, water, diced fruit and fla- 
voring. 


$10 an Acre is allowed grape growers 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan 
and Ohio, who will pull out diseased vines 
or worthless varieties (wires and posts, 
too) and sow grass or legumes on the 
land. It’s AAA money, and the county 
committee has to approve it. 


First Southern Chemurgie Conference 


will be held at the Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. June 17-19, inclusive. 


Lead topics will be grass, tung oil, flax, 
forest resources and industrial uses for 
cotton. 


Insured Farm Mortgages were urged 
by the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America at their Chicago meeting late in 
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May. Their proposal would amend the 
National Housing Act so that the limit 
of F. H. A. loans would be $25.000; fix 
the annual amortization payment at not 
less than 2% nor more than 5% : do away 
with the requirement that 15°7 of an F. 
H. A. insured farm loan be spent on farm 
implements. Chairman S. M. Waters of 
the association farm mortgage committee 
says that if the act were so amended, 
F. H. A. could then insure farm mort- 
gages the same as it does loans on city 
residences. “As much as $1,250.000,000 
of farm mortgage loans might then be 
transferred from federal agencies to 
private interests,” says he. 


Synthetic Wheat has been produced by 
two professors at the University of Sas- 
katchewan. They treated a sterile hybrid 
of wheat and grass with colchicine, got a 
fertile grain with the same number of 
chromosomes as wheat. 


A Pipe Factory at Boone, North Caro- 
lina, is running two shifts to fill orders 
for pipe blocks made from ivy, laurel and 
rhododendron burls. since the war halted 
shipments of briarwood from __ Italy, 
France and Algiers. Local citizens say 
there is also an unlimited supply of na- 
tive briarwood, which is of the same 
family as the white heath plant of south- 
ern Europe. Only that portion of plant 
growing just beneath the soil is used for 
pipes. 


Wi RAY 
se siti 





“Got Lost in the dandelion bush” may 
be an alibi for playing hookey from 
school in 1950. Farmers in Los Angeles 
County, Cal., began to domesticate the 
plant a few seasons ago; this year are 
shipping out, as greens, celery-like stalks 
that are 12 to 18 inches high. 
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Breeding Co-op for dairy and _ beef 
cattle is under discussion in central Ili- 
nois. The 17 counties talking it up plan 
to use artificial insemination with a serv- 
ice fee of $6 per cow. 





Label Switching is giving the blush to 
cotton mill graders throughout the south. 
Oklahoma cotton has suffered in recent 
years because mill buyers claimed qual- 
ity was lower than the Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee crops. Then a few cotton traders 
shipped their Oklahoma buys into Mem- 
phis, substituted Tennessee labels and 
sold it. “The mills made no penalty in 
price,” according to A. F. Duke. secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers 
\ssociation, “and found that the cotton 
was of the same quality which they have 
been praising while penalizing our cot- 


ton.” 


All Mixed Up was Minnesota farm 
work this past spring. Here’s four days’ 
work for a farmer in Renville county: on 
Monday he seeded flax. Tuesday threshed 
oats, Wednesday picked corn and Thurs- 
day planted corn. The oats had been 
stacked last September after a ten-day 
rain made it impossible to shock-thresh, 
and the corn was caught unpicked by the 
Armistice Day blizzard. 


Pictures of bathing beauties picking 
oranges in California’s San Jose hills in 
early June weren’t a publicity gag. Pick- 
ers found bathing suits, as well as row- 
boats, necessary when high waters im- 
pounded by Puddingston dam backed up 
six to nine feet deep. Only where water 
was shallow could pickers use ladders. In 
deeper spots, they rowed up to a tree, 
reached out and picked the fruit. 


PETER TUMBLEDOWN 
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First of Its Kind is a market hog and 
pork products show sponsored by the 
National Swine Growers Association. It 
will be held with the Illinois State Fair, 
in Springfield, August 16-24, 1941. En- 
tries (barrows) will be placed in ac- 
cordance with a 50-50 credit for on-foot 
and carcass standings. 


Top-selling Angus Bull in a sale at 
Ithaca, New York, brought $1.700 in 
May: top cow, $710; average for 50 pure- 
breds, $385 a head. Buyers came from as 
far as California. The top animals were 
bought by senior animal husbandry stu- 
dents at Cornell University. Twenty years 
ago it was hard to get folks to listen to the 
idea of beef cattle on eastern farms. 


A Little Black Horse helped Alvin 
Dearmont, Burwell, Nebraska, to a per- 
fect attendance mark in high school. Dur- 
ing the four years Alvin rode the horse 
8.640 miles (12 miles a day) without a 
single tardy or absence mark. “The one 
time I tried to drive the car, it balked.” 
says Alvin. 





If Your Cow Kicks, call the assessor 
and get your taxes lowered. Arizona’s 
state association of county tax assessors 
has decreed that a kicking cow is in Class 
B, with minimum value of $20 for taxing 


purposes, 


Pie-baking Contests will boost the use 
of lard in Iowa this summer. Black Hawk 
county Farm Bureau is promoting one 
along with a cooking school June 27. 
Bremer county Farm Bureau will hold a 
pie-baking contest, in which lard must 
be used as shortening, at the county fair 
in August. 
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*‘And it comes out here.” Apiculturist Hambleton and pollen trap. 


Vitamins on a Bee’s Knees 


. plain, old fashioned bee pollen, 
but it may be a new scientific glamour 
virl.” Hambleton held the tube of pellets 
p against the light . . . baby beads of 
coral, amber, jet. “We estimate.” he said 
“that by rationing bee diets and adding 


soybean meal, apiarists can collect 100,- 
000 tons of pollen pellets a year from 
\(merican hives. 

“The potentialities of the stuff seem 
to be tremendous. Analysis shows that 
the pollen pellets are 22 to 30°% protein 
twice that of average alfalfa leaf meal) 
other food values that 
young 1500 to 2500 times 
in weight in five and a half days. If 
those same values can be transferred to 
industrial use or human nutrition. oa 
He shrugged. “Concentrated protein and 
money. Where and 

That’s what we're 


and rich in 


st) 


bees increase 


vitamins are worth 


how to use and sell? 
trying to find out.” 
James I. Hambleton is principal apicul- 
turist of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in the laurel studded 
hills of the Federal experimental farms at 
Beltsville, Md. The discovery of the tons 
of possible vitamins on the bee’s knees is 
the result of feeding experiments con- 
ducted by his bureau in California, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming and at Beltsville. Im- 
mediate strange little trap 
developed by Federal bee men. Indirect 
cause is the surplus created by 
Germany and the depression a decade ago. 
The trap is a minute machine rigged 
up at the door of the beehive. It flicks off 
the two pellets the worker bee brings 
back to his warehouse after a hard morn- 
ing’s work of cross-pollenizing flowers. 
It takes 170,000,000 flower visits to ac- 
cumulate the 50 pints of pollen that a 
normal swarm of young bees will devour 


cause is a 


honey 


during babyhood. 
Hambleton and_ his _ apiculturists 
stepped into the field during the early 


*30s. Germany, once a 12,000,000 lb. a 
year customer for U. S. honey, clamped 
down an embargo in the late 1920s. Then 
the depression sent prices skittering. The 
Federal beemen, ordered to develop low 
cost production methods, soon discovered 
that although grown bees can pull through 
the winter and spring with sugar syrup, 
young bees won’t grow without pollen. 
Hambleton and his men found that soy- 
bean flour has some of the potent char- 


> 


* 
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acteristics of pollen. They began mixing 
it with pollen feed; young bees grew fast. 

“Tf the pollen, under experimentation, 
shows signs of becoming a valuable prod- 
uct in the manufacturing or foods in- 
dustries,” Hambleton explained, “it can 
be collected through use of the traps. 
We've pretty well worked out a diet for 
the young bees. Sufficient supplies of the 
natural food can be held in reserve to 
mix with soy flour, and build swarms up 
for summer production. The surplus will 
be available to industry.” 

Artificial feeding will also open new 
avenues in honey production, he believes. 
Colonies of bees fed with the pollen-soy 
bean mix during experiments at Laramie, 
Wyo. each produced 50 lbs. of dandelion 
honey . . . a rarity in the industry. 

Pollen’s story is still unfolding in the 
laboratory experiments being conducted 
at Madison, Wis. by C. L. Farrar and at 
Davis, Calif. by F. E. Todd. “Only per- 
sistent research will give the answers,” 
Hambleton sighed. 


@ An aggressive stand on strikes affect- 
ing farm products was taken June 4 by 
the National Council of Farmer Co-opera- 
tives. Pointing out that the perishable 
and seasonal nature of products does not 
permit the delays of collective bargaining, 
and that bargaining equality is absent 
when crops are wasting, the resolution 
demands as much protection against 
“delay or limitation of production or in- 
terference with prompt handling, as is 
accorded to any other defense industry.” 


* 


HERB CROPS GET A SPONSOR 


HE 200 wholesale spice dealers of the 

American Spice Trade Association, 
82 Wall Street, New York City, have 
come out in support of the movement to 
develop a permanent spice industry on 
American farms. 

“There seem to be no scientific or cli- 
matic reasons why comparable localities 
in the United States cannot produce in 
quantity many of the spices and herbs 
which formerly came to us from Balkan 
and Mediterranean areas,” Arthur G. 
Dunn, president of the Association told 
Farm Journal in an exclusive statement 
on June 2. 

“T refer particularly,” he continued “to 
sage, thyme, celery seed, marjoram, cara- 
way, dill, poppy seed, rosemary, savory 
and sesame. . The members of the 
American Spice Trade Association, which 
includes practically the entire industry, 
will be glad to receive samples of domes- 
tically produced spices and herbs for 
analysis and estimate by individual mem- 
bers who would be in a position to pur- 
chase such supplies when available in 
commercial quantities. 

“We have been pleased to learn of the 
increasing development of crops of mus- 
tard seed, chili pepper and red pepper in 


the Northwest, the Pacific Coast region 
and the Southwest, and there should be 
equal chance for the development of 
profitable crops of these other spices and 
herbs, if the initiative and originality of 
the American farmer is applied to the 
problem.” 

Hard-headed looked 
thought a long time before coming to this 
decision. When Farm Journal posed the 
problem in its March issue with the 
article “Herb Crops, Yes or No” they 
were still on the fence. But one of their 
scouts returned from an 18,000 mile trip 
through South America, with the brief 
report “No crops.” Then, a month ago, 
as hopes soared momentarily with the 
news that the steamer Xenophon was 
loading at Piraeus, Greece, with 6,000 
tons of Balkan spices and herbs, German 
dive bombers swooped down, sank the ship. 

On June 1, Chicago packers were pay- 
ing 73c a lb. for caraway seed, a rise of 
30c since March; 12c for coriander, a rise 
of 3c; l6c for mustard, a rise of 4c, and 
$1.50 for sage leaf, a rise of 50c. Mar- 
joram is quoted at 63c a lb. celery seed 
at 88c. 

All 
“Yes.” 


spicemen far, 


in all, the answer seems to be 
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Livestock pays Ray Fisher $1.78 for $1 worth of feed. 


UST like many other mid-western 
farmers, Ray Fisher, Greene county, 
Iowa, raises hogs, milks cows, fattens 

beef cattle and produces poultry and 
eggs. But his livestock returns make 
neighbors pucker up and whistle. Last 
year he received $178 for every $100 
worth of feed that went into the troughs 
and feed bunks. 

Any farmer who can come that close to 
“doubling his money” must be a shrewd 
buyer, an expert feeder and a smart 
salesman. 

Fisher is all of those—the kind of 
a chap who'd make a success at any 
business. If you ask him how he got that 
way he'll tell you that it didn’t all 
“come naturally’—one of the biggest 
reasons for his success is that he keeps 
farm business records. Those records 
have sharpened his skill as a_ buyer, 
feeder, seller and all-round manager. 
They have even produced some drastic 
shakeups in his farming program. 





Farm Accounting Co-ops 

Fisher belongs to the Central Iowa 
Farm Business Association, a unique 
organization of 164 farmers in ten coun- 
ties who banded together back in 1935 
for the purpose of keeping farm account 
records and gaining all the benefits of 
comparing their farming experiences. 

Four times a year the association field- 
man, Carl Malone of Story City, stops 
in at Fisher’s 212-acre farm to check over 
the records and make suggestions that 
will plug profit “leaks.” At the end of 
the year, Fisher’s record and those of the 


other association members are taken to 
(mes and summarized by the Iowa State 
College farm management section, which 
is co-operating with the farmers. 

It costs Fisher $17 a year for this 
service, and he says it’s the best annual 
investment he makes. Here are a few of 
the reasons: 

When Fisher joined the farm business 
association, he had a dual-purpose herd. 
The first year’s records showed that his 
cows were averaging only 198 pounds of 
butterfat. That wasn’t enough. He de- 
cided to separate his dairy and beef 
enterprises. He bought a _ purebred 
Guernsey bull and began building up a 
high-grade milking herd. He switched to 
a dairy ration recommended by the field- 
man. Last year his cows averaged 295 
pounds of butterfat. Think of it—a gain 
of 97 pounds fat per cow in four years! 


Costly Farm Leaks Stopped 
Most farmers don’t know exactly how 
well their poultry is “paying out,” and 
neither did Fisher when he began check- 
ing up on his hens. He found that they 
were averaging only 70 eggs a year— 
loafing on the job. At the fieldman’s 
suggestion he adopted a new feeding 
program and boosted egg _ production. 
Over a three-year period his flock has 

averaged 140 eggs a year per hen. 
“Keeping farm records keeps you on 
your toes,” Fisher said when he re- 
counted these changes. “But the most 
important thing I’ve learned from keep- 
ing records is that you’ve got to operate 
up to capacity. It doesn’t make any dif- 






hy Donald D. Dilworth 


ference how big the farm is, you've got 
to make the most use of your land, equip- 
ment and buildings.” Fisher’s own record 
shows convincingly that the biggest live- 
stock returns are made when the farm 
is carrying all the hogs, beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and poultry that it can handle. 
Today Fisher, a crop share tenant, 
has 15 head of high-grade milk cows, 
about 400 chickens, including 300 laying 
hens. He raises about 200 crossbred 
pigs every year and fattens about 100 
calves and steers. Fattening beef cattle, 
he admits with a grin, is his favorite 
business. But there are no “favorites” in 
the record book. Every part of the diver- 
sified business—hogs, beef, dairy and 
poultry—must stand on its own feet 
and meet the test of profit comparison. 


Annual Reports on Farm Business 

What Fisher likes best about the farm 
business association setup is the annual 
report that comes around shortly after 
the end of the year. In it all farms in 
the association are ranked (without iden- 
tification) according to management re- 
turns. The average return is computed 
for the association, and also for the 
“high profit” and “low profit” groups. 
Farms are grouped according to size- 
120, 160, 240, 320 and 440 acres—and 
balance sheets are prepared for each 
group and for the entire association. 

Fisher can easily compare his own 
record with those of the others to see 
if he is “slipping.” So far he hasn’t 
slipped. He has consistently remained 
in the high profit group, the high third, 
which last year had an average manage- 
ment return of more than $3,600. (Man- 
agement return is the figure left after 
wages of management calculated at $50 
per month, family labor, and 6% in- 
terest on capital investment are deducted 
from income.) But if he does slip, he 
knows that he can soon find out what’s 
wrong by digging into his records. 

The farm business association idea 
was started in Iowa 12 years ago. L. G. 
Allbaugh, head of farm management 
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It’s smart to buy now — get this world’s standout 


tire value at present low prices—while you can 


NOMMON prudence dictates 

A that you buy tires today that 
will give you long-time service— 
plus the safety modern driving 
demands. 


In that light, we ask you to judge 
this big and better first-line 
tire—the finest ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather 
Goodyear ever sold at such low 
prices! 

Just look at that tread. It’s mas- 
sive! Deep-channeled for power- 
ful traction! And beyond that, 
see how those sharp-edged 
diamonds face in ALL directions 
— brace against skids at any angle 
to insure quicker, straight-line 
Stops. 


Measure them. You’ll find these 


edges add up to 19 feet of grip in 
every single foot of the ““G-3” 
All-Weather tread. A 19-to-l 
safety factor that resists tire-slip 
in any direction, forwards or 
sideways. 


More miles for your money, too 


Into this safer tire we’ve built 
the toughest rubber, the highest- 
tensile cord carcass ever used in 
a “G-3” All-Weather. The re- 
sult is a carrier that’s miles ahead 
in performance. 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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FEET OF GRIP 


in every foot of Tread ! 





In high-speed test runs this new 
*““G-3”’ All-Weather averages 
thousands of miles longer tread 
wear than previous models — an 
increase that means many months 
of extra service on your car! 


Remember, the tires you buy to- 
day may have to last you a long, 
long time. Better see your 
Goodyear dealer now—while 
you can still buy this safer, longer- 
wearing “G-3”’ All-Weather at 
a price so low, it costs you less per 
mile than ever before. 


PS. Mew lubes wae lees 


IN RUBBER 





All-Weather, Hi-Miler —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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work at Iowa State College, developed 
five organizations, including the Central 
Iowa, Northeast Iowa, Northwest Iowa. 
Mississippi Valley and Cedar Valley 
groups. The type of farming is similar 
in each of the groups. These now have 
a combined membership of 800 farmers. 
of whom Ray Fisher is typical. The five 
associations serve 55 counties. 

The membership fees range from $15 " 
to $25 per year, depending upon the size 
of the farm. This fee pays only part of 
the expense of operating the associa- 
tions; the rest is borne by the college. 

Once a year each association fieldman al 
conducts a series of public tours to the Ce 
farms of several of the “high profit” li 
operators to analyze the reasons for their Us 





| success. Farmers throughout the country- ‘ Ci 
side, members and non-members, gather li 
on the front lawn to listen to the “host” th 
farmer’s story and ask questions. Elec- ve 


tion meetings are held each year to name Ine 

officers and board of directors. 
In addition to the annual report. the 
farm management section sends out to 
. ° a 

members a confidential weekly letter on 

. 7 Z off 
the market situation. Members follow 
these letters carefully in planning their 














buying, feeding and selling programs. ‘i 
Ray Fisher, for example. “put two and ir 
two together” following one news letter, r 
changed his marketing plans and added 
enough to his hog check to more than WwW 
pay for his year’s membership. aN 
The Idea Is Spreading os 
It must be admitted that the Tall Corn ae 
State has no patent on the farm business ines 
association idea. At least three other te 
: P P mid-western states now have farm busi- fas 
Ford Trucks have always carried weight ratio plus reserve strength mess “rings” similar to those in lows. mn 
a lot of weight with and for and proved design. A Ford Truck Illinois has three or four, Kansas has ch 
farmers! There are a million and is built for the great variety of three and Minnesota one. fre 
a half Ford Trucks on the. job tough jobs you have on the farm. The farm business association idea , 
today, and 40% of these are on LONGER LiFe. Rugged reliability = cree oe spread ater afm and “ 
P : . to expand in states where it has already 
the farm. Here are reasons why: is engineered into every part cae Hee Be Manes . 
. en hold. In Hunterdon county. New 
of chassis, engine Jersey, 58 farmers have just signed up Jol 


LESS cost. First 
cost is low. Fuel 
consumption is 
low. Service is 
seldom needed and 
costs little. These 





and body. Two- on a co-op basis under a travelling book- sig 
hundred-thousand- keeper to keep records on their farms. wa 
mile records are Another “ring” has been started in ine 
not uncommon. Gloucester county, New Jersey. Not only usi 
the agricultural college extension serv- it ¢ 

See for yourself : . aay ak , 


ices, but also the Farm Security 





one add "} why farmers pick istration and a number of other agencies set 
to a real saving. TR U CKS Ford Trucks. are promoting use of farm records. FSA pos 
MORE WORK. Be- Arrange with your client records are being summarized by Wa 
cause of its high AND COMMERCIAL CARS Ford Dealer for an college farm management experts in 18 
horsepower-to- on your farm” test! lowa. ; z 
Allbaugh, who developed Iowa’s pro- 
Choice of 3 engines and 42 body and chassis types gram, and who recently was called to 


Washington to head FSA’s farm manage- 
v=a8 , . ment work, has already taken steps to 
~" MES vu 2 8 ., develop the farm record program for 
= “A : tenant-purchase, rehabilitation and _ re- 
— i = = : settlement project clients. The logic be- 


7 JZ a) _ - : ] 

Cl — (| . CY ary 5 ps /@_ Vive | hind this nationwide program is: If 

if a z —_" a ne 28 farm records are good investments for 

_—-_ e : ar | - farmers with average or better than . 

a (‘nde 4) - ™ va \ = ie ——— | - alee a setups, they are even more es- ~. 
See sential to farmers who are trying to get 
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on their feet financially. 
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LECTRIC SCREENS, to fit doors 
and windows of milk house and 
dairy barn, are on the market. They 
iave electrically charged small rods (in- 
stead of fine mesh) more than a quarter 
f an inch apart. Flies are electrocuted 
when they try to go between the rods. 


‘These screens operate automatically. 
lectric fly traps can be had for use in- 


side dairy barns and milk houses. 


Flashlight batteries of a new kind are 
on the market. They are not dated be- 
cause, say manufacturers, they have un- 
limited life on the shelf. When ready to 


se, you strike the bottom of the battery 


case against something hard to break a 


little glass bulb inside the cell, and then 


the battery is ready to use. It fits into 


our flashlight, same as batteries you’ve 


peen using 


To treat fence posts, farmers in Web- 
ster county, Georgia, led by County Agent 
John Bailie, got permission from county 
officials to use the county-owned vat (used 
for treating bridge timbers). When the 
vat is not in regular county use, groups of 
farmers boil their fence posts in a 50-50 
mixture of creosote and lubricating oil. 
They pay only for materials and labor. 


WATER \ tractor tire that can be 
IN TIRES completely filled with water 

is one of the new things in 
farm power. The completely filled tire 
means greater weight, increased traction, 
reduced bounce. New tractors can have 


| 
| 
| 


tires completely filled with water at the 
factory or the dealer’s, without the use of 


nner tubes. In cold climates, calcium 


chloride is added to the water to prevent 


freezing. 


LOW-DOWN 
FARM WAGON silage corn, etc., the 

usual four feet. 
John Rhodes, Gage county, Nebraska, de- 
signed a low-down, rubber-tired farm 
wagon and trailer. Its floor is only 20 
inches from the ground. Custom built, 
ising an old truck frame as a backbone, 
it cost $150. 

(n offset on the front, with two close- 
set steering wheels that pivot, makes it 
possible to “turn around on a nickel.” 
Wagon floor is 8x15 feet; overall length, 
18 feet. 





Rhodes and his low-down wagon 





Tired of lifting hay, | 











For surefire Dependability 
Be Sure Your Spark Plugs Are CHAMPIONS 


The American farmer has for many years 
shown a strong preference for Champion 
Spark Plugs. Survey after survey reveals 
that Champions are specified for every 
engine, because they insure better per- 
formance and dependability. 

Champion Spark Plugs enable the car 
owner, as well as the owner of trucks, 
tractors or stationary engines, to get plus 
performance and dependability because 
of many patented and exclusive features. 
Chief among them are Sillimanite insu- 
lators which have earned first place among 


YOU’RE ALWAYS 


AHEAD WITH G oom ‘ 


all ceramic materials where strength and 
heat resistance are essential; and the sen- 
sational Sillment seal which gives positive 
assurance of spark plugs free from trouble- 
some leakage, so vital to peak perform- 
ance and economy in today’s engines, 


Profit by the experience of the majority 
of American farmers who have found that 
Champions correct poor engine perform- 
ance due to spark plugs. It pays to change 
all spark plugs, including Champions, 


every 10,000 miles or once a year. 
© 


SPARK Y PLUGS 





20 


You’re 





money 


every mile you drive this 


fAR™M 


ahead 


thrift champion 


HIS good-looking Studebaker 
Champion is a big car in looks 
and a big car in roominess, power and 

brilliant performance. 

But its stand-out appeal to scores of 
thousands of delighted owners is the 
money it saves them. 

These savings only begin with gaso- 
line. You also save surprisingly on oil, 
tires and mechanical upkeep, thanks 
to a brilliant new engineering con- 
cept that makes this top-quality car the 
most modern car introduced in the 
lowest price field in years. 

See your local Studebaker dealer and 
go out for 10 revealing miles in a 
Champion. Notice how it excels in 
handling ease, riding comfort and 
sure-footed steadiness. It’s easy to own 
this distinctive Studebaker—with your 
present car as part payment—on lib- 
eral C.I.T. budget plan terms. 


& i oe a —i 


STUDEBAKER 


HIGHEST quALITY CAR IN LOWEST PRICE FIE(p 


Look whall you gel 


al no extra cont! 


Standard equipment includes a 
big weather-tight trunk for cans, 
crates, etc.—automatic choke 
ventilating vanes—non-slam ro- 
tary door latches—twin tail lights 
bumper guards —finest hydraulic 
shock absorbers—plamar safety 
front wheel suspension—multi- 
ratio steering—-many other fea- 
tures. Your choice of twelve at- 
tractive body colors and bedford 











cord or,canda cloth upholstery. 





Studebaker prices begin at 


fora 
Champion 
coupe 


Contrasting-color belt at slight extra cost 





Champion $695 and up e Commander $965 and up 
President $1115 and up 

These are delivered prices at factory, South Bend, 

Indiana, as of May 20, 1941, subject to change with- 

ut notice —Federal tax included 
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POTASH PRICES) Remember — how 

potash prices 
soared from $35 to $350 a ton when war 
was declared in 1914, and our source of 
supply was cut off? Some farmers don’t. 
because they hadn’t started using potash 
fertilizers then. Our potash then had to 
come from Germany. 

Nothing like that has happened since 
the present war broke out in Europe. The 
price (lower than it was in 1914) has 
stayed just about where it was in 1939. 
The reason? Since the first World War 
our own deposits of potash have been de- 
veloped and put on a production basis. 

Way back in 1913 we had to import a 
million tons of potash salts to get the 
225,000 tons of fertilizer potash (KO). 
In 1939. we moved only 691,000 tons of 
American potash salts to get 380,000 tons 
of KO. 

One important source is Searles Lake. 
California—which isn’t a lake, but the 
dried-up remnant of a lake. composed of 
crystalline salts. Brine from the salt bed 
Another 
source is New Mexico, where potash bear- 


is pumped out and _ refined. 


ing salts are being mined. 

In short. our supplies of potash are 
ample. and there is even plenty of run- 
of-mine salts (25° KO) for export. 


USE OF BORON Use of boron in fer- 

tilizers should be on 
a “prescription” basis, thinks A. W. Blair. 
soil chemist at New Jersey Experiment 
Station. Savs he: 

“There are. without question, special 
cases where certain of the minor ele- 
ments are 
boron for cracked stem of celery” in 
Florida. for cauliflower in) New York, 


and for certain other forms of malnutri- 


required, as, for example, 


tion in other special cases: copper in Cer- 
tain conditions in the Everglade soils of 
Florida and for other special cases; zine 
for bronzing of the leaves of tung oil 
trees and for white bud of corn’ in 
Florida. and for certain citrus troubles in 
southern California: and manganese for 
over-limed spinach. soils. 

“However, the total acreage of crops 
requiring such special treatment is ex- 
ceedingly small in comparison with the 
total acreage where commercial fertilizers 
are used. It would, therefore, seem un- 
fair to beth the fertilizer manufacturer 
and to the farmer to impose the neces- 
sity of putting several minor elements 
into all fertilizers. Each special case 
should be carefully considered by some- 
one who is trained*in fertilizer practices, 
and who is able to recognize the symp- 
toms which result from deficiency of a 
specific element. 

“In brief, if minor elements, such as 
boron, are to be used, they should be 
used under expert advice and only where 
there is clear-cut evidence of a need.” 
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CROPS 


INTER-GROWN  vetch turned 
under boosted the peanut yield 
265 pounds per acre on D. P. 


Holder's farm, Bertie county, North Caro- | 


lina. 


@ Oat hay does double duty for Thomas 


Carraher. Spalding. Nebraska. Used as 
a temporary substitute for alfalfa, 100 
calves preferred it to prairie hay. Carra- 
her also found the crop would grow on 
moderately steep slopes and would hold 
soil erosion to a minimum. He raised 40 


tons on a 35-acre field which had not 


produced a crop in five years after alfalfa 
| 


died. 


@ Rapidly gaining a foothold in Tennes- 


see is button clover. boomed as a rival 
for crimson clover. Its boosters say it 
stays green for a month or six weeks 
longer than crimson clover, and that seed- 


saving is easier because rain doesn’t seem 
to damage the seed after the crop is cut. 

It reseeds itself from “buttons” which 
fall when the crop is harvested. Some 
rrowers disk the ground to free seeds 
from buttons and to cover seeds with soil. 


| ivestock oTaZze 


closely than crimson clover. 


button clover more 
@. Two crops from the same land simul- 
taneously put extra profits in the pocket 
Walter Dieckgrafe. Johnson county, 
Nebraska In fall he plowed a five-acre 
eld of oat stubble and seeded alfalfa. 
In spring volunteer oats came up, thrived 
and yielded 60 bushels per acre. After 
sats harvest. with sickle set high. he cut 
i crop of hay. 
Grain growers in 
eastern Washington 
and Oregon’ and 


HOME-GROWN 
MUSTARD 


nerthern Idahe are going to produce yel- 
low mustard seed, used by condiment and 
pickle makers and pharmaceutical con- 
cerns. About 14.000 acres have been con- 
tracted for this year. It should yield 500 
to 1,000 pounds an acre. 

Land which has produced peas (widely 
crown between grain crops instead of 
leaving the land idle) has been found 
When mustard 
first was farmers _ balked. 
Years of trouble with the weed Jim Hill 
mustard made them suspicious of any- 
thing earrying the name. When con- 
vinced that tame yellow mustard does not 
become a pest, they let it come in. 


excellent) for mustard. 


suggested, 


Unlike some figures, 
which are dull, 
these figures on wheat growing in Dixie 


DIXIE WHEAT 


ire highly interesting: 


In 1930, South Carolina farmers grew | 


mly 380,000 bushels of wheat; last year 
they grew 2,688,000 bushels (seven times 
is much). In North Carolina during the 
same period the total yield went up from 
2,862,000 to 6,132,000 bushels. In 
Georgia, the yield last year (1,880,000 
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S an all-’round utility vehicle— 
for personal use and a wide range 

of workaday service—there is no 
challenger to the smart Studebaker 
Coupe Express, in efficiency, com- 
fort and economy. Its full-width all- 
steel body takes a load of 
4-foot fencing rolls or wall- 
board flat on the floor. Its 
easy-chair coupe comfort 
affords elbow room for three, 
and fine hydraulic shock 
absorbers cushion the 
bumps for a crate of eggs 





De Luxe Coupe Express—illus- 
trated, $689, delivered at fac- 
tory, South Bend. Bumper guards 
and white sidewall tires extra. 





or give you a boulevard ride on the - 
bumpy sideroads. 

Priced right in the bottom-cost- 
group, your Studebaker Coupe Ex- 
press begins its savings by requiring 
fewer dollars invested. It saves gaso- 
line. Tire mileage runs very 
high. Maintenance costs on 
this sturdy chassis are as- 
tonishingly low. Tell your 
Studebaker dealer you want 
all the facts... they’llamaze 
you. Or send the coupon 


COUPE EXPRESS CHASSIS bhejow for literature. 
PRICES BEGIN AT . . $516 


STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS PRICES BEGIN AT . . $626 


HEAVY DUTY CHASSIS PRICES BEGIN AT . . $703 


Prices delivered at factory, South Bend, Indiana, as of May 20, 1941 — Subject to change without notice—Federal tax included. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, South Bend, Ind., Dept. F-6 
Please send illustrated literature on the new Studebaker Commercial Cars and Trucks. 


Name... 


Address or RFD Number. . . 
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WATCH THE AIR CLEANER— 
Grit Entering Engine 
Can Ruin Parts in 10 Days 


Leading agricultural engineers state that 
“servicing the breather and air cleaner is 
one of the most important jobs in the daily 
care of the tractor.” Tractor experts at the 
University of Illinois warn that ‘the dust 
entering a tractor working every day under 
very dusty conditions without an efficient 
air cleaner may cut the cylinder walls, 
pistons and other rubbing parts of the 
motor to such an extent that in 10 to 15 
days new parts will have to be supplied.” 
See that the air cleaner and breather are 
operating efficiently before you start out in 
the morning. Follow the service sugges- 
tions in Texaco’s new FREE Farm Book, 


HAVOLINE 


MOTOR Of 
NS 







TEXACO 
sue MARFAK 


ont as No. 1 


HAVOLI* 


Dust is the enemy 
of your tractor 








Harvest Gold.* And always use the highest 


quality lubricants. 


QUALITY LUBRICANTS PREVENT 
CARBON AND SLUDGE 


A clean, well-lubricated engine gives long, 
efficient service at lowest cost. Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil helps keep the engine 
clean because it is distilled. Harmful 
carbon-forming elements are eliminated. 
This famous motor oil is insulated against 
heat—against cold—does not break down at 
high temperatures — flows freely at low 
temperatures. 

And for the chassis, use Marfak. It is one 
lubricant that sticks to its job. Jolts won't 
jar it out, rain won't wash it out. It out- 
lasts ordinary grease. See your Texaco man. 
His friendly advice will save you money. 








*WRITE FOR THIS VALUABLE FARM 
BOOK. It’s full of fanaa 
money-saving ser- 
vice hints. It’s 
FREE! Write Dept. 
b FJ-4, The Texas 
/ Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New 
York City. 
This offer applies in U. S. A, only. 

















Havoline is on sale in fifty-five gallon drums, handy five-gallon por pails, and 
in five- and one-quart cans. Marfak is available in 5- and 25-pound pails. 


PRODUCTS OF THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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TUNE IN FRED ALLEN— Texaco Dealers invite you to enjoy Fred Allen in the full- 

anc hour program of the TEXACO STAR THEATRE... 
¢)~ Goodman’s Orchestra and a great cast. Every Wed. Night, Columbia Network. 

9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 9:00 M.S.T., 8:00 P.S.T. 


with Kenny Baker, Al 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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bushels) was nearly seven times what it 
was in 1930. 

This additional wheat has simply 

meant more bread in those states; for 
much of the wheat in Dixie is used on the 
farms where it is grown. The increase 
has taken place at a time when the wheat 
belt farms have been cutting down acre- 
age under AAA. If this increase in Dixie 
continues, it might result in restrictions 
—even though Dixie farmers are being 
urged by another branch of the govern- 
ment to live at home, grow their food, 
improve their diet, etc. 
MINT LEAVES Hybrid seed corn 
drying plants’ in 
northern Indiana were used night and 
day last year to cure peppermint leaves 
for medicinal concerns whose supply was 
shut off from Belgium by the war. 

Peppermint, fresh and green from the 
swath, was put into the same kilns used 
for drying corn, at temperatures ranging 
from 110° to 120°, for 40 or 50 hours, 
then taken out and whipped free of 
leaves. Stems were taken away and the 
leafage packed into cardboard cartons. 

If the demand for mint leaves con- 
tinues on into other seasons, seed corn 
men will have to install machinery to do 
the deleafing, instead of “flailing” on con- 
crete floors as they did last year. Until 
last year, only mint oil has been the con- 
cern of mint growers in this area. 


CORN MEAL A year ago Farm 
HAY SILAGE = Journal told how an 
Iowa farmer used 


ground corn-and-cob meal instead of 
molasses to preserve alfalfa silage. Now 
corn-and-cob meal gets the approval of 
the Wisconsin Station. It is ground 
reasonably fine, and used at the rate of 
150 to 250 pounds per ton. Build a 
hopper with regulator in the bottom to 
deliver the ground ear corn to the al- 
falfa as it goes into the cutter. The 
hopper ought to hold ten bushels or so 
of corn. 

Some farmers feed the ear corn into 
their roughage mills or silage cutters 
along with the green alfalfa, by taking 
out screens or making other adjustments 
as needed. Manufacturers will gladly 
advise whether their mills can be so used, 
and what adjustments, if any, are needed. 
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WE SELL EGGS We sell eggs in 
PARCEL POST pasteboard boxes 

by parcel post 
from our Delaware farm direct to con- 
sumers, and get from 15 to 20 cents a 


dozen more than the wholesale price for 
similar eggs shipped to central markets | 
in 30-dozen cases. Our expense of selling 
direct averages close to six and one-half | 
cents a dozen, including all costs. 

When we first tried parcel post, we 


t ised metal carriers. There was loss from 
breakage and pilferage in transit. Boxes | 
were wrecked by violent handling when 
being returned empty. We tried a strong 

’ yvooden box, but postage ate up all the 


margin and more. Also, we had trouble 
vetting empties returned. 

Eventually we found a light pasteboard | 
hex cheap enough to be thrown away 
ifter one journey, yet strong enough to 


carry eggs. The four-dozen size costs 





eleven cents each. A box filled with 26- 
ounce eggs weighs eight pounds. Postage 


to third zone, less rural route mailing 


deduction of three cents. is 20 cents. A AUTO- LITE “PLUG-CHEK’’ 


post card brings the total to 32 cents 


“ait ce een the bs OO OS DED UP SPARK-WEARY 


away aiter one trip. 


Boxes Stand Several Trips ENGINES—CHECKS GAS WASTE 


Quite a few of our customers save these 
boxes. When they have a number the HE amazing new «to “Plug- 
transportation company picks them up DOES YOUR CAR, TRUCK Chek Indicator” helps your Auto- 
and brings them back for about two OR TRACTOR HAVE THESE Lite Spark Plug dealer analyze engine 





weeny resign “yi ae oe sli SYMPTOMS conditions to get improved perform- 
eral trips, actual cost of selling this way ° ° ° . 
ee “0 ee : 7 ane Poor Fuel Economy ance. It gives him a new, easier way 
amounts to about six am eaten es to locate plugs that are “too hot” or 
» dozen. Boxes of this sl Tt ft hac [2] Lack of Power “too cold” for the service in which 
in sizes from one to six dozens. 1e tour- . . " : 
erage A agen hy , your engine is used. It warns when 
nee te ee a a Hard Starting engine irregularities need correction 
aoe lai 7 Soark taeck | —helps him restore top performance, 
‘i e have no — aints we —_ end costly gas waste. For better engine 
ilfering never has occurred, perhaps Ss dee : 
a = No Pick-up performance from your 
because the cardboard boxes are not tractor truck or passen- 

: ‘ 


readily opened. We do not insure parcels; 
customers may be out. and the mailman 
can not leave insured parcels until they 


oo ear, ask any Auto- 

ite Spark Plug dealer 

for a “Plug-Chek.” And 
replace faulty plugs ff 
with new Auto-Lites— _ | 

the spark plug that’s AUT O~ 
Ignition Engineered. f 


ire signed for. 
We get cash—no checks or money 
irders. Customers worth having will send 





cash with order. We assume any risk of Seatten he “hatin ella 


loss in the mail, but none has occurred | the spark plug with the “Plug- 
: : 1; | al ; Chek Indicator” gives vital facts ———————_ 

so far \ coin car¢ ant envelope are that help your Auto-Lite dealer a 

placed between the layers of eggs. When | fe*tore top engine performance. 

half are gone the envelope is a reminder 

to re-order. Our price, marked on the 





card. holds tor two weeks. 


C. M. Hahn 


CHICKEN Like some other “new” 
SILAGE things in farm practice, 

grass silage for layers is 
not really a new idea. Eighteen years ago, 
R H. Neill. of Ohio, told in Farm Journal 


how he used barrels to ensile green feed 4 PAR be 
“of all descriptions, such as lawn clip- 2 
pings, beet tops, cabbage leaves—in fact, PLU G $ 


(Continued on page 45) 
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East, West, North and South! 


No matter where you go, you'll find 


fast of Champions.’ And no won- 
der! The satisfying, sweet-as-a-nut 
flavor of Wheaties, combined with 
ry good fresh milk or cream and the 
Pe, flavor of the fruit you like best, 
gives you a taste combination that’s 
as delicious as it is different. Eat 
Wheaties, milk and fruit tomorrow 


morning and discover why Wheat- 






are guat- 
Vitamin 


{\varM Clock ALARMED / 


Bury the old alarm clock — 
are Wheaties on the table! Served with milk 
and fruit, Wheaties pack an extra good flavor 
that’s a sure-getter-upper for everyone. That 
keen Wheaties flavor ought to bring the fam- 
ily to the table on the run. Get Wheaties today 


when there 


WHEATIES WITH MILK OR CREAM AND FRUIT 


‘Breakfast of Champions” 


“*Wheaties"’,““Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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Caught in Lots of these soldier pictures 


the Draft coming, and this is a_ pip 
among the early ones; they 


wont come any funnier. Bob Hope—a grand 
comedian—is the guy who is trying to es- 
cape being drafted, although he makes out 
how eager he is to soldier. With Dorothy 
Lamour, Lynne Overman, Eddie Bracken. 
Funny comedy. 


Marilynn Miller’s stage success 
made into a darling of a musical 
flicker, with the excellent Anna Neagle as the 
actress whose marriage to a rich young fel- 
low is messed up by the boy’s family. All 
the swell Kern music, although 20 years old. 
With Ray Bolger and a big cast. Excellent 
entertainment. 


Sunny 


Walt Disney has gone and 
done it again, with Kenneth 
Graham’s story of a dragon 
who at heart was a nice fellow and not fierce 
at all, and a knight who had no desire to 
fight dragons. More interesting new color 
devices, plus an amusing use of that zany, 
Robert Benchley, wandering around the Dis- 
ney studios. Tops. 


The Reluctant 
Dragon 


One Night A fast, breezy and highly amus- 
in Lisbon _ ing comedy of the sophisticated, 

adult type. Fred MacMurray) 
is an American flying bombers to Britain, 
and Madeleine Carroll is an English upper- 
cruster whom he meets in a bomb shelter. 
With Billie Burke, Patricia Morison, other 
good ones. 
Billy the Kid A rip-roaring super-*West- 
ern” with a big name cast 
and the last word in Technicolor. Robert 
Taylor does a peach of a job as the famous 
outlaw, not trying to “heroize” the character, 
but explaining him a little. With Brian 
Donlevy, lan Hunter, Gene Lockhart, Guinn 
Williams, Mary Howard. Man’s show and a 
good one, 


If you remember “The 
Citadel,” you will re- 
member that A. J. Cronin does not set out to 
entertain anybody. He has something serious 
to say, and says it, this time in a hospital 
for mental patients. Grim picture, real 
depth and tension. James Stephenson, Ger- 
aldine litzgerald. Not for frivolous moods. 


Shining Victory 


The old reliable combination 
of William Powell and Myrna 
Loy in a kind of high-grade slapstick com- 
edy. There the old familiar idea of a 
sane man in an insane asylum, and Powell 
also gets rigged up in an elderly lady’s 
clothes a la “Charley’s Aunt.” Slapstick fun. 


Love Crazy 


is 


Odd and unusual story of a 
toughie who becomes a Sen- 
ate page boy in Washing- 
ton, gets in a mess and, for a dramatic finish, 
gets out of it in a sort of way. Gene Reynolds 
plays the boy lead, with Herbert Marshall, 
Virginia Bruce, Ralph Morgan. Not very con- 
vincing. 


Adventure in 
Washington 


Two guys—one a detective and 
one a reporter—love the same 
gal and get after a murderer. 
An action melodrama with William Lundigan, 
Regis Toomey, Ricardo Cortez, Nan Wynn. 
Medium murder. 


The Bride Wore 


Crutches 


A Shot in 
the Dark 


Despite the crutches, this 
newspaper pic still limps 
badly. Familiar story of 
the cub reporter who flops and is helped 
into a big story by an ace newspaper woman. 
Ted North, Lynne Roberts. Class C. 
Charles F. Stevens 








THE FAMILY PICNIC 
Seach 


icnics have always been a favorite sport of rural America. They 
used to be reserved for the Fourth of July and last day of school— 
used to mean mountains of food and a clan of relatives. Today 
many families have picnics oftener — and more easily — around 
their own outdoor fireplaces. Mother and the children suddenly 


decide to “eat out” this evening. Dad comes in from the field, toe 


eat supper in his own back yard, with his family around him! It’s 


the new kind of picnic. “Corner Posts of ural America” 
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“Look ... Fels Naptha!” 


Why, of course! What cou/d that creamy cloud 
be—but a blob of rich Fels-Naptha suds. . . floating 
in a big blue bowl? What cou/d be so wonderfully 
white . . . except linens washed with Fels-Naptha Soap? 
You'll see Nature turn skywriter many times this 
Summer. Painting this almost-perfect picture of what 
it’s like to wash the Fels-Naptha way. 
Almost-perfect ... because no picture can show 
how Fels-Naptha’s ¢wo cleaners, gentle naptha and 
richer, golden soap, work together in cool water, to 
make your washing easier and quicker. 
Lots of women turn to Fels-Naptha Soap in Summer. 
Why don’t you? 


Golden bar or Golden chips_ 
Fels-Naptha 
banishes TattleTale Gray 

















Ironing Hint —Dampened clothes placed 
in the hydrator of your mechanical refriger- 
ator will remain in unusually good ironing 
condition for days without drying out or 
mildewing in even the hottest summer 
weather. My refrigerator has two of the hig 
hydrators and I never worry about unfinished 
ironing now.—Mrs. John C. Dick, Ohio. 


Speedy Pin Feathering—Use a “chore 
girl,” kept for the purpose. to remove the 
pin feathers from chickens. It is very effec- 
tive-—Mrs. Willis J. Davis, Oklahoma. 


| Slip Prevents Slides—Slip a small pil- 
| low case over leaf of sewing machine when 


sewing silk or sheer material. It saves snag- 
ging and prevents sewing from sliding to 
floor when you leave the machine in a hurry. 
—Mrs. W. A. Kannow, Nebraska. 


Wrong Side First—When _ ironing 
broadcloth shirts, dresses or similar articles. 
| first turn them wrong side out and iren 
all seams, the yokes in shirts, the hems of 
dresses and pockets. This makes the top 
side ironing much easier and better.— Mrs. 


| Henry A. Goetsch, Iowa. 


| Bags Save Work—Onion mesh bags 





are ideal for storing cloth pieces. The con- 
tents are easily seen and they are net the 
kind men need for grain or potatoes. In one 
| put rags for the men to use. It hangs in 
the garage. In my store room is another with 
rayon underwear and stockings that | will 
use for rugs. Another contains rolls of good 
parts of overalls and trousers to use for 
patches. One contains rags for mops and 
house cleaning. —Mrs. Ted Junk, Oklahoma. 


Easy Variety in Menus—Menus may be 
varied and time saved by using short cuts. 
Make a large quantity of vegetable soup at 
one time, and seal what is not used for first 
meal in jars. Place jars in refrigerator. 
I also keep in the refrigerator uncooked 
dough for pie crust, ice-box rolls and_ice- 
box cookies. Another time saver is to wash 
a lot of vegetables at one time and place in 
refrigerator. In summer I usually keep some 
kind of frozen dessert in the trays—ice 
cream, ices or fruit salad—L. M. H., Vir- 
ginia. 


Good Flower Holder—take the paraf- 
fin discs that seal jelly jars; punch holes 
through them with an ice pick; they'll float 
in a bowl of water and can be used for 
original flower arrangements.—Mrs.  T. 
Frick, Michigan. 


Zipper Care—When putting garments 
with zipper closings through the wringer. 
keep the zippers closed and put them 
through straight. This keeps them in work- 
ing order as long as the garments last.— 
Mrs. F. R. H., Minnesota. 


Paper Clips Hold Pleats—Wire paper 


clips will successfully hold pleats in posi- 


| tion when you are pressing a pleated skirt. 


| —Mrs. T. M. Hines, Penna. 
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do it this summer? 
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IN YOUR OWN YARD 


¥ )U have a nice big lawn—what do you do with it? There are lots 
of things you can do, and nothing could be more fun than to have 

playground of your own. That doesn’t mean lots of expensive 
equipment. All it takes is a little space, some few basic pieces of 
equipment, and the urge to do something about it. You'd be sur- 
prised to know how many different kinds of games you can play 
with the same equipment. Your family will find it’s fun to stay 
home. And it will be ever so easy to entertain company! There’s no 
problem at all to having plenty of games on a farm like the one 
pictured here. It's easy, it’s inexpensive, and it’s fun. So why not 


Archery — equipment costs $5.00 
end up, but it's a world of fun 
and surprisingly easy to learn. 
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Ky Beth E. Cummings 


Volley ball—tops among group games. Play 
it with any number—six to twenty—makes 
little difference in this home-style version. 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT LAWN GAMES AND HOW TO PLAY THEM SEND 10c TO DEPT 
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hy Marion LaMountain 


INustrator: Frederic Anderson 


KID RALSTON, I am thinking of 

you tonight. Somewhere, out on the 

high seas your ship is plowing 
majestically through the waves. Perhaps 
you are remembering that it is June 
Week in Annapolis. 

Through the years I have thought of 
you a lot, Skid. But in June Week, more 
than ever. 

Today I walked over to Bancroft Hall 
and watched the midshipmen at meal- 
formation. It made me feel sad. I came 
back to Carvel Hall and sat down in a 
corner and thought of a lot of things. 
Gay young girls were fluttering about, 
waiting for their midshipmen to call for 
them. 

One sweet thing sat on the divan next 
to me. She had chestnut curls and shim- 
mering brown eyes. Presently he came. 
He was wearing a white uniform. 

“Darling!” she breathed. 

He looked at her steadily as if he'd 
like to remember just how she looked at 
that moment—for years and years. 

It made me think of the first time I 
saw you. It was June Week and you 
rushed in just like that lad today. 

“So you are Wendy Cameron,” you 
said, after we’d been introduced. “I’ve 
dreamed of this day, sister.” 

I was a trifle snooty. I had heard a 
lot about you, too. How all the girls were 
crazy about you. 

“Old stuff, sailor!” I said. 

We went to Moore’s and sat there a 
long time over our sodas. I liked you, 
—you really weren’t conceited, at all. 
So, over a chocolate soda in Moore’s, I 
fell in love with you. Just like that. 

It was too bad that it was so one-sided. 
Oh, you liked me. We were swell pals. 
When you didn’t have a more exciting 
date you dragged me to a hop. 

I'd put on my newest frock and my 
most ravishing lipstick and pray that this 
night would mark the beginning of a 
new era. It’s funny that never once did 
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“Where is Daddy’s ship today?” 
your young son demanded. 


you suspect that I was eating out my 
heart for you. 

Mother and Dad knew it, I could tell. 

“Skid is my favorite midshipman,” 
Mother would say, throwing me a smile. 

And Dad, reading his beloved Naval 
Institute, would look up and say: 

“Bill Ralston’s He’s bound to 
be all right. His dad was the swellest 
lad in our class.” 

On Sunday mornings I used to love 
going to chapel. It has always given me 


son? 


a warm glow. The beautiful stained- 
glass windows. . . . The flag-draped 
altar. . . . The trim ushers with their 
sword-belts dangling. And then _ that 


beautiful moment when the entire body 
of midshipmen, on bended knees, chant 
“Oh, hear us when we call to thee 

For those in peril on the sea...” 
It sends shivers down my spine. 


I WAS walking home 
from chapel, one frosty December morn- 
ing, when close to the Main Gate you 
overtook me. 

“Hi!” you said. “Cute as a bug’s ear 
this mawnin’. Is that a new bonnet, honey 


chile?” 
“Sho’ ‘nuff, Mistah Ralston!” I re- 
plied. Then, “How was the party last 


night?” I asked, knowing that you had 
been to a shindig with some gay people 
from New York. 

“Swell,” you said, “In fact, I don’t 
mind saying that it was the very best 
evening I have ever had.” You took hold 
of my arm and gave me a funny grin. 
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“Wendy,” you said, “do you want to hear 
something good? Something that will 
absolutely knock you cold?” 

An icy finger touched my heart. 

“You can tell me,” I said, and mar- 
veled that I could smile so serenely. 

“T met her last night.” 

Her. You met her last night. 

“T bet she’s a redhead,” I said. 

You grinned. “She’s like a spring 
dryad, Wendy. The whitest skin you’ve 
ever seen. And that Titian shade of 
hair. And her eyes are shimmering emer- 
alds.” 

I put out my hand. “Well, sailor! Let 
Wendy be the first to offer congratula- 
tions.” 

You gave my hand a gentle slap. 
“Don’t be fantastic! She doesn’t even 
know I’m alive. She has men crazy about 
her from here to Singapore.” 

“Tell me more,” I said, praying for 
calmness. ; 

You proceeded. “Well, she doesn’t 
know a thing about the Navy. She thinks 
the wives go along on the ships with their 
husbands. Isn’t that a laugh?” 

“Very funny. Is she going to like being 
a sailor’s sweetheart?” 

“We haven’t got that far, yet. But I’m 
expecting big things of Christmas leave.” 
You suddenly stopped raving and looked 
at me. “Say, you’re not waxing very 
enthusiastic. How come?” 

“Well, I haven’t seen her, you mug!” 
I rejoined gaily. “Tell me her name.” 

“It’s Jewell. Jewell Price.” 

You went away that Christmas and 





left Crabtown pretty forlorn. You came 
hack in a trance. And I thought if you 
didn’t stop talking about Jewell, Jewell, 
Jewell, I'd be obliged to fall down on 
the floor and gnaw the andirons. 

She had promised to be in Crabtown 
for June Week, to see you graduate. 
After you had told me all the glamorous 
things about her, you came across with 
the only one thing that didn’t set so well. 

“She isn’t sure she will like the Navy 
life.” you explained. “You see, it is all 
so different from what she’s been used to. 
But she’s game. She says she'll make 
the grade. That it will be good discipline 
for her.” 

For a brief moment I was fed up. 

“For Pete’s sake!” I flared out. “Does 
she think she’s the only girl who ever 
married a poor sailor? There have been 
others, you know!” 
agreed _sol- 


“There sure have.” you 


emnly. “And it’s worked out, too.” 
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Jewell had given you her photograph, 
and you brought it over one afternoon. 
I caught my breath. She was lovely. I 
had never met anyone as beautiful, and 
I told you so, honestly. 

“T hope you and she will be pals,” you 
said. “You’ve got to be. I won't stand 
for anything else.” 

I smiled. I doubted if Miss Jewell and 
I could ever be really clubby. 


ONE Spring—long_be- 
fore I knew you—Mother and I| went up 
to New York to spend a week with 
Daddy. The Atlantic Fleet was in. and 
Daddy’s ship was anchored off Riverside 
Drive. 

While aboard the battleship for lunch- 
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eon one day, I saw in the wardroom a 
picture I have never forgotten. A young 
mother and her little son are bending 
over a colored globe of the earth. The 
mother is pointing to a certain spot in 
the vast blue of the ocean where she 
thinks the father’s ship may be at the 
moment. The child is regarding the spot 
with wondering eyes. Up in the corner 
of the picture, in an aura of nebulous 
clouds, can be seen the faint image of a 
young officer, standing watch. 

I don’t know why, but I kept thinking 
of that picture. Trying to imagine Jewell 
as that mother. I hoped she wouldn't 
mind sitting at home, waiting. 

You see, I was feeling slightly catty. 
Yes, Skid, I might as well come clean. 
I used to think how 7 should like being 
that mother, showing our son the beauti- 
fully colored globe and the infinitesimal 
spot in the wide blue sea... . 

(Continued on page 39) 


Then you took me in your arms and 
held me close. “Do you want to hear 
something good?” you said. “Something 
that will absolutely knock you cold?” 














HERES THE CHART THAT 
HELPED MAKE ME A 


SELLY CHAMPION 










EXPERT! Mrs. Carrie Parker, of Littleton, N. H., 
won $100 First Prize at the 1940 NY. World's Fair 
for her strawberry jam made with Certo. 











JUST COMPARE THESE TWO 


THE OLD WAY 
1. Mrs. A, after cleaning 
and crushing her berries, 
was ready to start making 


her jam at mine o'clock. 


WITH CERTO 


= 7 4. Mrs. 


fc ‘| 


3 | IR. 2] 
vy eet 





nine o'¢ loek, too. 





2. The red band on the 
kettle indicates amount of 
fruit and juice that Mrs. A . 
got from her berries tcups). 
The berries cost 16! 2¢ a 


quart —2 quarts 33¢. 


VALUABLE! CLIP AND SAVE! 


3. Mrs. A added 2 pounds 
of sugar to her berries. 
Thesugarcost 5¢per pound 
—2 pounds 10¢. .. = 


— eee = away 


= . per Ib 


83 Ibs. 1l5e. 
4. ollowing the old “pound 
per pound” standard recipe, 
Mrs. A had to boil the fruit 
and sugarabout 30 minutes 
before the jam thickened 
to the desired consistency. 


This long boil evaporated » . 
one-half of the original (2 Z 


weight of the berries and 


carried off much of the wes 


natural fresh fruit flavor 





bottle, the 





as fragrant steam. 





METHODS 


B was ready to 


start her jam making at 


2. Mrs. B, using the same 
quantity of berries 
2 quarts), got the same 
amount of fruit and juice 

Berries cost 1614¢ 


—, z - (4 cups 
a a> a quart 2 quarts 33e¢. 
3. Mrs. B added 3 Ibs. of 
sugar (an extra pound be- 
cause she knew none of her 
fruit juice would boil 


. The sugar cost 5¢ 


4. \irs. B brought her fruit 
and sugar to a full rolling 
boil, boiled hard for ° 
minutes, removed from the 
stove, and added !2 bottle 
of Certo. Certo is simply 
the jellifying substance of 
fruit in concentrated liquid 
form. At about 24¢ 
ly bottle Mrs. 
B used cost about 12¢. 


LBAWS GNW di1>d 1218VNIVA 


per 


5. Mrs. B got 10 vlasses of 
the same size as Mrs. A's 
from her berries. The cost: 


S$. When Mrs. A poured : ‘y gy tas 336 

her jam, she found she had a Sugar 15¢ 

6 glasses. The cost: ui u u \y cf yy y Certo l 2 bottle). 4 l2¢ 

eRe 35¢ 0) 6O¢ 

ee 10¢ u | iy gy \y gy : ee 

Sugar....... _We 7 

6) 43¢ ; 

7 ties | The 10 glasses cost only 6¢ 
7 ’ 


The 6 glasses of jam that 
Mrs. A made cost anaverage 
of at least 7 1/6¢ per glass. 


yield 


6. It took 45 minutes for 
Mrs. A tomake her 6 glasses 
of jam. It was nine-forty- 
five when she finished. 











VALUABLE! CLIP AND SAVE! 


A Product of General Foods 





WITH CERTO 175 EASY TO JELL 
ALL FRUITS —EVEN FOR A 
BEGINNER LIKE ME/ 





BEGINNER! Miss Ethel Cundall, of Brighton, 


Colorado, found she didn’t need experience to 
make perfect jams and jellies with no-guess Certo. 


per glass. Note how Certo 
pays for itself in increased 
saves time, fuel. 


6. Mrs.B's 10 glasses of jam 
were made in just 15 min- 
utes. She was all through at 
nine-fifteen. And it had cost 
her nothing to use Certo! 








I'm Fed Up With Strikes! 
EAR EDITOR: When I read about 


the big strikes in the defense indus- 
tries it not only makes me furious but it 
makes me these so-called 


men—the 


ashamed of 
Our 
best in the land 
preparing to 


(Americans. young very 
are training for war, 
defend our country with 
their lives, for only $21 a month. Yet 
these higher 
wages when they are already paid far 


more than our soldiers are. 


| strikers are demanding 


Believe me, when our soldiers are fieht- 
ing they don’t have a thirty-hour week. 
Believe me, too, if Hitler ever gets his 
hands on this country the workers will 
not have a thirty-hour week—or a forty- 


hour one—with double 


time for over- 
time. 

The strikers may claim that capitalists 
will make more money if labor is not paid 


more. The government can regulate that 





| —-by taxation and otherwise. We all know 


| that labor troubles and internal strife 


caused the disaster to France, vet we are 
| following in her footsteps even in the face 
of her glaring example. 

I'm willing to fight for this country. 
I believe all honest Americans should be 
willing to do the same. Right now fighting 


means work.—Worker, Washington. 


Dining Room ys. Kitehen 
EAR EDITOR: “Just a waste of 
| time,” say my farm neighbors about 
| my practice of serving all meals in the 
| dining reom. “Time well spent.” say I. 
They tell me that it is “cozy” to eat in 
the kitchen. It is “convenient.” they say, 


| 


and “it saves washing.” too, for you don’t 
feel that you always have to use a cloth 
| and napkins. 
| I notice, however, that their sons and 
daughters enjoy meals in our dining 
room. Typical are the remarks of the 
| young girl who said, “I’m sick of always 
eating in the kitchen at home. Your table 
always looks so pretty and there is plenty 
of elbow room. Mother is a good cook but 
things seem to taste better without all the 
cooking odors in the room 


eat.” 


where you 


[ want to give my children the daily 
experience of gracious living. I want to 
| give them memories such as I have of my 
| own childhood of pleasant meal times, 
| wholesome food, attractively served at a 
well appointed table. 
Just try it. You will find that at a 
pretty table in a neat dining room it is 





Ten Dollar Letter 


Readers voted “There's Hope for 
Mother” the best letter in the May issue. 
It wins $10 and other letters printed win 
$3 each. Anyone may write to this page; 
all letters must be original. 
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easier to relax, to forget the petty irrita- 
tions of the day, to enjoy both food and 
family You leave the 
table with renewed spirit. And it only 
takes a few minutes to clear the table and 
whisk those the kitchen.— 
Vrs. Clarence Vebraska. 


companionship. 


dishes into 


Switzer, 


Summer Sky 
By Marie Kathryn Weidler 


The sky is a tawny leopard today, 

Hugely fierce and bold. 

The dark, jagged thunder clouds 

Are the great beast’s black spots, 

Changing as he crouches, wrinkling his 
skin. 

When night comes, he grows sleek and 
dark, 

Shrouded in the wind and rain. 

Suddenly he blinks with a thousand eyes, 

And the sky is filled with a flood of stars. 


It’s Fun To Work 


Dees EDITOR: Some of my friends 
tell me that since I’ve reared my 
family and sent them out on their own, 
that my “work” is finished, and that I 
should take things easy. 

But, since God has given me strength 
and willingness to work, and since it is 
keenest pleasures to plant 
things and see them there is no 
I shouldn’t keep busy and 
happy doing it. 


one of my 
grow, 
reason why 

Each spring I plant a few fruit trees, 
flowering shrubs, and seeds innumerable. 
Just now I am planting a strip of highway 
along my farm with shrubs and flowers 
that will flourish with little labor; I hope 
to create a country boulevard and leave 
something beautiful when I pass on for 
Mrs. D. H. Rust, 


others to enjoy. 


Louisiana. 


Somebody Tell The Men 
EAR EDITOR: Will some one please 
tell me why a woman must use all 
of the bait? Did a man ever go courting 


n his dirty. sweaty blue shirt and over- 



















































alls? Did he ever wear the same shoes 
to see her that he wears while doing barn- 
yard chores? Oh no! A complete change 
from head to foot is absolutely necessary. 
Yet when teaching school and boarding 
with farm families I have seen many a 
husband come in just that way and take 
his wife in his arms and kiss her with 
lips that were stained with tobacco, sweat 
and dust, to say nothing of his yellowed 
teeth and a week’s growth of whiskers. 
And the wife was supposed to like it. 
According to advertisements 
nowadays, it is the lady that must be oh, 
so careful, not to offend. I ask you, what 
the man?—Wondering, Nebraska. 


we see 


about 


Family Vacations 
EAR EDITOR: Out here in the heart 
of the prairie it’s difficult to take 
more than a day off at a time; so several 


years ago we hit on a novel vacation 
idea—each member of the family was to 


decide what he'd like to do for one whole 
day, and the whole family would do it. 

Last summer my youngest son, Bobby, 
age 8, wanted to go fishing. So I packed 
a hamper—fried chicken, potato salad, 


sandwiches, oatmeal cookies—and we all 


enjoyed a day along a creek. Best of all, 
Bobby fished to his heart’s content! 

Helen, age 14, and a 4-H Club enthusi- 
ast, planned a day at a large county fair. 
For weeks afterwards, she and I dis- 
cussed the many phases of 4-H Club work 
we'd seen at the fair. 

Harold, age 16, who is mechanically- 
minded, chose for his vacation day the 
air show at a nearby town. My husband 
was interested in the Brookfield Zoo at 
Chicago so we engaged a neighbor to do 
the chores and drove 100 miles. For 
many hours that day we watched lions, 
bears, snakes, monkeys. For my day I 
decided a visit with an old friend I'd not 
seen for years would be very delightful. 

Can you blame us for looking forward 
to five varied vacation days this summer? 

Pauline Edna Hammer, Illinois. 


A Product of 
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AlRnPorT. new 
MADE in U.S. 4 


the Pure Fruit Pectin 
that makes it easy 
to jell all fruits! 
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EMEMBER that very special picnic 
on Cousin Martha’s lawn when you 
had just turned fifteen? The table- 

cloths spread on the grass, the blue plat- 
ter of devilled eggs. the big bowl of 
potato salad, the fried chicken, and choco- 
late and angel food cakes, and lemonade 
in the biggest pickle crock, with ice in it 
brought all the way from town in the 
spring wagon? 

Your youngsters will remember with 
just as much pleasure the picnics your 
family now has, but such different pic- 
nics! The cook - outdoors, everybody- 
helps, streamlined back-yard 
They are oft-repeated picnics because no 
one tires herself out over dozens of sand- 
wiches and big frosted cakes. You can 
start practically from scratch, and come 
out with a wonderful time. 

The formula for such picnics comes 
from dozens of readers who are picnic 
fans. First, they tell us, have some place 
near by where it is easy to build a fire. 
Second, have the fixin’s for a_ picnic 
assembled—a basket, a hamper, a kit. a 
picnic shelf where staples such as these 
are ready to go: a few emergency canned 
and packaged foods, picnic dishes, a good 
knife, a grill or toaster, matches, jars for 
sugar, cream, coffee and salad things, old 
newspapers. and, already blackened, a 
skillet, kettle and coffee pot. 

As for the place, it can be as deluxe 
as a lovely yard set with the furni- 
ture pictured here and on the Farmer's 
Wife cover. These pieces were made by 
Mrs. Hazel Wheeler, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Halifax County, North Caro- 
lina. Or, the place can be as simple as a 
spot down by the willows on the creek. 


picnics. 
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Mrs. Rhoda Denison of New York state, 
whose family often goes on cook-outs, tells 
us that while “the idea first had to be sold 
to the men folks, once they had helped 
select the spot and built a simple fire- 
place you would have thought that it was 
their idea. Our city cousins love these 
picnics, and Mother loves even better the 
escape from hot summer cooking.” A 
family I know of starts Sunday after 
church for a weekly excursion and cook- 
out, making it a day of release from work- 
a-day things for everyone. 

Scan the menus and 
follow and you'll note they are very 
simple—a few dishes in each meal. Much 
of the cooking is done on the spot where 


recipes which 


JULY 


A fireplace in the yard, tree table and 
other fixings make the modern picnic 
almost effortless. 


everybody is willing to help. For a regu- 
lar he-man out-door feed, try the Deni- 
sons’ “buffalo” roast. They claim the 
steak is cooked like the Indians cooked 
buffalo steaks. 

Buffalo Roast 


Buffalo steaks in rolls 
Sliced tomatoes and onions 
Green corn-on-the-cob 
Pancake raspberry shortcake with cream 
Coffee 


Buffalo & Corn Roast 
For 8 people, “get a 4-lb. sirloin steak, cut 
2 inches thick. Don’t let anyone tell you 





— 
PATTERNS FOR OUTDOOR FURNITURE AND FIREPLACE, !% 
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that is too thick. Start your fire on the 


eround a good 2 hours in advance. Rub steak 
on one side with prepared mustard, and on 
hoth sides with %4 c. salt, which keeps steak 
from charring. When the fire has burned to 
a thick bed of coals, toss on the steak. 
lurn every 5 minutes for 40-45 min. Remove, 
slice in 42-inch strips and place between 
rolls. Twenty minutes before steaks are ready, 
wet corn and bury in the coals. 

For dessert, fry large thin, pan-sized pan- 
cakes (make up prepared pancake flour as 
directed, with an extra tablespoon or two 
of sugar, fat and milk). Stack 6 or 8 with 
butter and crushed sweetened raspberries be- 


of bacon around each frankfurter and fasten 
with toothpick. Broil until bacon is done. 


Corned Beef Hashburgers 

Cut canned corned beef hash into slices, 
brown in hot frying pan on both sides. Serve 
in round rolls or between slices of rye bread 
with sweet onion or chopped sweet pickle. 

The following two menus are the sort 
you might serve in the house on a hot 
summer day, but which really taste a lot 
better on the porch or lawn. They can be 
carried outdoors very easily. 


carrot, celery, cucumber or turnip cut into 
finger-length strips, raw  cauliflower-lets, 
radishes, onions. “Dunk” in mayonnaise 
mixed with curry powder and lemon juice. 


Hearty Vegetable Salad: Cook new pota- 
toes, peel, dice to make 1 qt. While warm, 
sprinkle with salt, add 2 tblsp. vinegar and 
1% c. cooked salad dressing. Chill, add 1 
no. 2 can young green beans or peas, 
drained; 2 c. diced celery or cucumber, a 
little chopped onion, sliced radishes. Pack in 
tray, top with hard cooked egg, watercress. 


Lemon Velvet Ice Cream 


V4 tsp. salt 
1 qt. milk 
| pt. heavy cream 


6 lemons, juice 
Grated rind of 3 
3 c. sugar 


tween. Cut in wedges, serve warm with cream. 
Porch or Lawn Supper 
Hot meat balls in onion sauce (in casserole) 
Hearty vegetable salad in refrigerator tray 
Buttered rolls Jelly 
Apple turn-evers 


At your outdoor fireplace, try barbe- 
cued chicken, or “hot dogs” glorified with 
bacon, hashburgers or plain bacon and 
scrambled eggs. Let the youngsters cook. 


Combine juice, rind and sugar, salt, stir 
until dissolved. Freeze until mushy. Then 
add cream, whipped slightly, and milk, and 
finish freezing. Extra delicious in a hand- 
turned freezer, but very satisfactory in re- 
frigerator trays if stirred once after cream 
and milk are added. 


Fourth of July Picnic Dinner 
Cold ham loaf or fried chicken 
Au gratin potatoes 
(wrapped in newspapers to keep hot) 
Tomato slices and cabbage slaw 


Family Favorite 


Barbecued chicken Roast potatoes 
Corn-on-the-cob Salad bowl 


Buttered buns Jelly When the young folks swarm in after 


Ginger ale “Cokes” Cookies Buttered _ Jelly a a game of badminton or volley ball, have 
Young Folks’ Favorite ee ee —_ wre ready a tall cold drink. As good as a 


fountain milk shake are these two, and 


Frankfurter special Finger relishes ? és ‘ , 
makings are simple. With cookies, Umm! 


"Hot-dog"™ rolls Peanut butter and jelly 
Hawaiian milk shake 


Meat Balls with Onion Sauce 


Vy |b. lean beef 
Vy Ib. ground pork 


Dash allspice 


V4 tsp. cloves Plantation Milk Shake 


Barbecued Chicken ~. crumbs | tsp. salt to. anit tates 2 wit 
Clean young tender chickens of frying size 1c. milk 2 tblsp. bacon fat 3 tblsp. sugor Vg tsp. senile 
and cut into quarters. Broil or grill on a ! egg | can onion soup Dash salt Nutmeg 
rack or over hot coals, basting frequently Mix meat (ground twice), crumbs, milk, egg . , 
with sauce. Allow 30 min. For the sauce: and seasonings very thoroughly. Shape into a i yo py = = ae - 
} ‘ . io ; , ! ie mi in a DOW! ant C8 j é oli 
V/> c. butter | tsp. salt little balls, brown lightly in hot fat. a beater until smooth. Add rest of milk and 


Vy tsp. pepper soup, cover and simmer gently (or 
| tblsp. sugar V> c. tomato catsup covered in a moderate oven), about 1 hour. 


| tsp. dry mustard V> c. vinegar To vary, grind '2 mild onion with meat and 
2 tsp. celery seed | c. water 


2 onions, chopped vanilla, beat, chill. Sprinkle each glass with 


nutmeg. Serves 2. 


Hawaiian Milk Shake 


V4 to Vz c. sugar 
| qt. whole milk 


cook balls in tomato juice. 


Cook onion in butter until soft, add other 


. Salads Which Carry | large ripe banana 
ingredients, bring to a boil. 9 


Salad Jar: Into a quart jar, slice 1 peeled | c. ripe fruit 
cucumber, 4 or 5 tomatoes, a large sweet 
onion. Add 4% c. vinegar, 1 tsp. salt, % tsp. 
pepper, and cold water to fill jar. Cap tightly. 


Slice banana, and berries, peaches or crushed 
pineapple into a bowl. Add sugar, beat with 
rotary beater, chill. Add cold milk, blend. 
Finger Relishes: Choose 2 or 3 from: raw Serves 4, 


Frankfurter Special 
Split frankfurters lengthwise, nearly through. 
Spread cut surface with prepared mustard, 
insert thin slice of dill pickle. Wind a strip 
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30 years ago — remember? — going 

to a picnic used to be something like 

this. Nowadays it’s more fun and less 
work. 





cut 
you ; 4 ; —_ - 
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BE SURE TO GIVE SIZE. SEND TO PATTERN DEPT., FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER'S WIFE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PRICE OF ALL PATTERNS IS 15 CENTS 
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Dear Polly: But what if a boy doesn’t 


ask you for a kiss? What if he just 
plunges right on?—Sally, Pennsylvania. 


E’S probably more typical than the 

boy who as sks. 
at arm’s length if you want to. 
able to tell by the way you've acted dur- 


ing the evening. Have a definite line that 





But you can keep him | 


He'll be | 


you don’t step over—a boy senses it as 


quickly as if you actually drew it. You're 
asking for trouble if your line of chatter 
is too personal, if you sit too close going 


home, if you like dark corners or parked 
cars, 
% * 
Dear Polly: We are planning to an- 


nounce our engagement this month. How 
can it be done inexpensively ?—Marjorie, 


California. 


Mest announcement 

4 expensive. An informal party at 
backyard with lots of 
light re- 
need. Your an- 
surprise of the 


home or in you 
games for entertainment and 
freshments are all you 
nouncement can be the 


evening. 


Dear Poll) 
to accept a date with a boy 
that she is 
Kansas. 


when she 


knows 


Vary, 


HY not? You'll have a better time 
than if you stayed at home alone, 


parties are in- | 


Should a girl be expected | 


“second choice?” — 


and if you have a good time together he'll | 


ask you first next time. You aren’t taking 
any of the boys especially seriously right 


now anyway. 
%* + 


Dear Polly: What deference should a 
young person show an older person?— 
Barbara, Iowa. 

OU should always rise when your 

mother or any other older woman en- 
ters or leaves the room. You will present 
your friends to her in introductions, seat 
her at the table, open doors for her, allow 
her to precede you into rooms, and so on. 
It all adds up simply to being thoughtful. 


* x * 


Is it all right for a girl to 
street?—Evelyn, New 


Dear Polly 
speak first on the 
York. 


CTUALLY, it is the girl’s place to do 

so. However, if a boy and girl are 

old friends, they'll probably speak simul- 
taneously. 
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“I’m not a bad girl! 





You’re a bad mommy!” 





1. “You’re a bad mommy!” I could hardly believe my ears! Was this 
my little girl talking to me! Why, I tried so hard to be a good and wise 
mother. But here was my little Mary looking at me as if she hated me! 





2. It all started when Mary needed a laxative. 
She hates it, and this time she simply refused 
to take it. I tried to force it down her and she 
sputtered it all over the carpet. So I slapped 
her and said she was a bad girl. Then came 
the tantrum! 





4. “All mothers should think more about the 
laxative they give their children,” the nurse 
said. “Forcing a child to take a bad-tasting 
laxative can shock her delicate nervous sys- 
tem. And it’s so unnecessary. Why don’t you 
try Fletcher's Castoria?” 





6. Well, I got a bottle of Fletcher’s Castoria 
and made the big test. Mary took a spoonful 
and loved it! She hugged me and said I was 
the best mommy in the world! Fletcher’s Casto- 
ria has solved Mary's laxative problem ever since! 








3. Well, I’d seen those laxative tantrums be- 
fore, but this time it upset me more than ever. 
I was moping on the porch when I saw the 
school nurse passing by. So I call.d to her and 
asked her advice. (She knows so much about 
children.) 





5. “Mary will love the taste of Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria. And you can be sure it’s thorough—but 
It’s made especially for 
children and there isn’t a single harsh drug in 
it. I’m positive it will solve your problem.” 


always mild and safe. 





HERE IS THE MEDICAL BACKGROUND 


Chief ingredient of Fletcher’s Castoria 
is senna. 

Medical literature says: (1) In most 
cases, senna does not disturb the appe- 
tite and digestion or cause nausea... 
(2) Senna works primarily in the 
lower bowel .. .(3) In regulated dos- 
ages it produces easy elimination and 
has little tendency to cause irritation 
or constipation after use. 

Senna is especially processed in 
Fletcher’s Castoria to eliminate griping 
and thus allow gentle laxative action. 


Qla+ttlitzher CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative for children 




















| o 
Wiis. 

BOTH plain and iodized 

have non-caking cube 


crystals and a spout 
that won't tear out! 














WHEN IT RAINS 
' IT POURS 


COSTS AN AVERAGE FAMILY 


ONLY 2* A WEEK! 
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Would you like our bulletin “Fun in the Sun?” Write to Dept. P.W., Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Please enclose a 3c stamped, addressed envelope. 
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“She's a Perfect Hostess” 


K Y Joan Perry 


ECENTLY I spent a week-end vis- 
R iting a friend whom I hadn’t seen 
since school days. Mary’s hospi- 
tality was so easy and natural, that before 


I left I came right out and asked her how 
she made “having company” so effortless 


and delightful. 

Her secret, I discovered, was two-fold. 
First, she believes that the spirit in which 
you entertain is of greatest importance. 
The hostess must greet her guests with 
a feeling of real joy. And she must have 
a feeling of confidence in her preparation, 
in her family’s co-operation, and in her- 
self. This is easier if she realizes that 
it’s a real treat to most town folks to 
come out to a farm home. It may or 
may not have every convenience, but it 
has a kind of life that city people envy. 

Second part of Mary’s secret lies in 
her management. “The days when I tried 
to put a lot of originality into my enter- 
taining are past,” she told me. “My 
problem now is to squeeze ‘company’ 
into my busy schedule with some effect 
of ease and graciousness. That, to me, is 
more important than super-fancy menus. 

“Most of the city folks who come to 
see us in the busy summer season are 
interested helpers if preserving or pick- 
ling are on the schedule. They insist 
on taking their turn at feeding the chick- 
ens and getting garden things in. But so 
I can get routine chores out of the way, 
I’m happier if they will sleep a bit late 
in the morning and come down to a light 
breakfast later. If, in the evening, they 
are still wide awake when we are all 
sleepy, there’s a good light by the bed for 
them to read by. Afternoons, I try to plan 
a trip, or ask a few neighbors over for a 
visit, or have a family picnic. 

“IT like best to entertain in late spring 
and in October, because my houseclean- 
ing is still evident. Both my work and my 
husband’s is lighter then. That’s im- 
portant because if you’re having a dinner 
party the man of the house should be 
able to enjoy himself, and not be wishing 


from eight o'clock on that folks would 
go home so he could get some sleep. 

“When I have my home demonstration 
club, I try to do other entertaining at 
about the same time. Then one major 
cleaning does for both affairs. Flowers 
can be arranged the day before and the 
food planning is easier.” 

Mary’s planning goes a long way back. 
When canning she makes up a “company 
shelf” with a few jars done “extra spe- 
cial.” Her two dozen jelly glasses that 
unmold so nicely are filled with a variety 
of flavors from the batches that seem 
nicest. She cans some corn “niblet” style, 
puts up some especially tender peas, 
packs some of her fruit in extra heavy 
syrup using nicely-matched halves. It’s 
grand to have all this when unexpected 
company comes. 

“I think, too,” she told me, “that a 
company meal should include something 
a bit ‘different.’ It needs a party touch 
—chives in the cottage cheese, sprigs of 
water cress dancing on real creamed 
chicken, quince honey on hot biscuits, or 
a salad of every imaginable green tossed 
with a French dressing.” 


Parr of Mary’s man- 
agement secret is in letting the children 
take part of the responsibility (not just 
the work). Too often the children get 
only the uninteresting chores, and none of 
the planning. At the Saturday evening pic- 
nic Mary’s boys not only did the lugging 
but the cooking. And were they proud! 

As to “things to do,” Mary took her 
cue from whatever I seemed to want to 
do. Chores are routine to farmers but to 
me they were a new experience, and I 
got real pleasure from walking to the 
back of the pasture after the cows. 

For farmer guests Mary has some un- 
usual experience for every day—a trip 
to some nearby interesting spot off the 
farm, or a visit with other friends. 

These are some of the reasons why it’s 
always fun to go to Mary’s. 
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Sm ao THRILLED 


and you'll be too! 


Beautiful Hostess 
TEASPOONS for ony 50c 
with 2 Kerr "Self-Sealing” 


emblems from any Kerr 


Mason Jar Carton or tops 
and bottoms from any 2 
Kerr Mason Cap Cartons or 
tops and bottoms from any 
4 Kerr Mason Lid Cartons 


Take Your Choice! 
WENN, 


FULLY 
CUARANTEED 
noe Stee 


’ 
N TERNATIONAL 
LvER CO 








“Mail coin and emblems to 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 
DEPT 215, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Full details on obtaining other 
units in this charming pattern 
will accompany your first orde 
This offer is void in any State or politica) 
Ssubddivision where same is prohibited or re- 
stricted by law. 













- 
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Avr - THE Wise BUYER'S PREFERENCE 


fai 114 ons of homemakers all over 
the nation know that Kerr Mason 
"Self-Sealing" Jars and Caps are 
se answer to quicker, easier & 
better home canning. REASONS WHY¢ 
No rubber rings...No wrenches 
needed...No tightening of Caps 
after processing...Safe & Sure 



























No Rubber Rings 
Required 


10g mov 


f ‘ wos! per’ 
Kan ) = : 5 ne 
SMe «\)\\ 
FREE 2) pace New Recipes—- 
"Modern Homemaker"....you'll 
like it....tell your friends. 
Kerr Mason Jar Co., 215 Title 
Ins. Bldg, Los Angeles, Calif. 
or Box 215, Sand Springs, Okla. 
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The Magic Touch 0 
CLOROX 


removes all these 
stubborn stains 


.--and Clorox is Extra-Gentle 
on Linens! 











Fruit, berry, beverage, 
flower, grass, blood; 
many ink, dye, 
medicine and other 
Stains... even 
scorch, mildew! 


a, “s ~ Ps 3 
- cae AEE: Vag 


THanks to the “magic touch” of Clorox, 
sonny’s shirt is white again. For Clorox re 
moves numerous stains, also gently bleaches 
white cottons and linens snowy-white 
(brightens fast colors 


“When its mokes them fresh, sani- 


2 . tary. Clorox also makes 
: CLOROX-CLEAN > housekeeping more effi- 
+, its hygienically cient...has many personal 


uses. Directions on label. 


Copr. 1941. Clorox Oh 












Mbta-rtefined 
CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 
BLEACHES » DEODORIZES - DISINFECTS 


REMOVES NUMEROUS STAINS 
Even Scorch, Mildew 


GUALITY PHOTO PRINTS 


Over Size 


NO INCREA PLA LAS 


Any 8 exposure film roll, devel- 
oped and printed over-size only 
25c. Finest quality, genuine 
Ray-Kraft,deckle-edge,never- 
| fadeprints.New24hourservice 

\\\ #& Duo rolls, 16 exposures, 50c © 
¥%& One negative size print of 
each exposure plus two double 
weight gloss enlargements ,25c 
* Two prints, negative size 
ofeach exposure . . . 25c. Rosa R. Ray 


ae PHOTO SERVICE 


5-8 La Crosse, Wisconsin 











How to make smoother 
’ 

ICE CREAM with Jess cream 

e Here's the economical way to make 

smooth creamy ice cream in hand 

L freezers— with less cream. Just use 

iA “JUNKET” RENNET TABLETS. So 

easy ... no eggs, no cooking. Easily 


digestible. Recipes in package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today. 


JUNKET 


TRADE-MARK 


~ RENNET TABLETS 


“== = FREE TRIAL OFFER — - 
*“*THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,"’’ Dept. 2 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 


Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 
**Junxer’’ Rennet TABLETS and Recipe Book to 


| BRING occcccccccdocceustessncseseccoosststeoseceyenseveseosensee -| 
et ad 


| CEEY........ecccccccccncccccsecesooocoocors 
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ERE are some delightiul things to 

do this summer—maybe down by 

the brook or in the woods. Your own 

farm supplies materials for some of them. 

(A) Braided rafha  sandals—from 

braided raffia, braided grasses, cat-tails or 
the soft parts of cornshucks. 

(B) Sponge jewelry to wear with your 
swim suit or summer sport clothes. Two 
synthetic rubber bath sponges in con- 
trasting colors are cut in squares, then 
strung on elastic cord. 

(C) Posteard tray—frame your favor- 
te picture postcard for a pin tray. Rafha 
or yarn goes around the edge; cardboard 
gives it body; shellac protects it. 

(D) Tree book for your collection of 
nature notes. Two pieces of firm card- 
beard make the back and front. Make 
your own design with block printed paper 
or with plain paper on which a design 
has been painted as shown here. 

(E) Wrap strands of rafia round and 
round a cut piece of cardboard to make 
this neat picture frame. 

(F) A single piece of wood, 8 x 4 
inches, and some brads make a little loom 
that will weave miles of belts, sandal 
strips or bag handles. You don’t even 
have to know beforehand how to weave. 


hy Alice Cornelia Hoyt 





Complete directions for interesting summer craft work will be sent for 10c. 
iddress Dept. €., Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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NO MORE RIVERS 


Continued from page 29) 


Spring came early that year. You in- 
vited me to almost every hop. But I made 
excuses. You were always around, though, 

nd yapping incessantly about Jewell. 

One night in May, during a First Class 

Hop at Dahlgren Hall, we were sitting 
ut a dance, under a fragrant magnolia 
tree. You were all jittery. You talked 
about Jewell for a while. Then suddenly 
ou grabbed my wrists. “Wendy, I was 
ust thinking of something. . . . Life is 
darned weird, isn't it? a Suppose it 
had been you and I who fell in love. I 
mean, suppose it had been you, instead 
of Jewell. Things really would have 
been much simpler. You and I speak the 
ame language. Why couldn’t we have 
loved each other?” You smiled. “I sup- 
pose our fairy godmothers decided we'd 
make better pals than lovers.” 

“Well.” I said, “they did a swell job 
of it. And now, pal o’mine—” 

In other words.” you said, “we just 
didn’t appeal to each other—in that way.” 

And then, because I am the kind of 


person who invariably does the wrong 
ing. | began to cry. 
‘For Pete’s sake!” you exclaimed. 


4 


What in the world is the matter? 
Wendvy. honey a7 


y OU took a clean white 
andkerchief and dried my eyes. 

And then you kissed me. 

Oh. you had kissed me before, many 
times. Those “Hello” and “Good-bye” 
kisses. But this seemed real. And then 
ind there “neath the May stars I vowed 
that | would stay true to you forever. 
When I should be a little old lady, I'd 
sit in Lovers’ Lane and nod and dream 
of you. . . . People would say “That’s 
lil ole Miz Wendy Cameron. 

You said, “Wendy. honey, I know why 
you were crying. Because we have been 
such swell pals and it is all just about 
over. You are going to miss me and it 
makes you sad. | am going to miss you— 
more perhaps than you will ever know. 
Even Jewell can’t take your place, Wendy. 
You have your own private corner... .” 

I got up again. “You're sweet, Skid.” 

Poor little sappy Wendy! 

\ few days later the calendar ushered 
in June Week. Andy Morris had invited 
me to go to the Superintendent’s Garden 
Party Monday night. The garden was 
lovelier than ever, with its Chinese lan- 
terns and fountains. You were there 
alone. Jewell had wired she could not 
come down until Wednesday morning, 
and you were a trifle sore. 

Wednesday, I received a telephone call. 
rhe voice was young and cool and sweet. 
It was Jewell. She would like Andy and 
me to join you for dinner. Skid had told 
her we were such good friends. 

! told her we'd love it. 

| had a new dress—a black chiffon. 
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[ean Breaulys final secrel.. 
MAKE THE 
TONGUE TEST 


1—DO THIS... Run the tip of your 
tongue over your teeth... Feel that filmy 
coating? That’s Materia Alba... and it 
doesn’t belong on teeth! 


2-YOU'LL LEARN... that filmy coating 
on teeth is a warning your tooth paste 
may be letting you down. Because sticky 
coating collects and stains, dims the 
brilliance of your smile. 


3—SWITCH TO PEPSODENT with 
Irium. You'll know the power of a flash- 
ing smile when you feel the smooth 
sparkle of shining teeth. 
¢ Only Pepsodent gives you Irium, super- 
cleansing agent that loosens and flushes 
away filmy coating. 
¢ Only Pepsodent contains the patented 
high-polishing agent which buffs teeth to 
such shiny smoothness that coating slides 
off before it can collect and stain. 


Fe) ie Get a tube of Pepsodent 
<Psddeni 


Lomantar Coated 


Teeth can spoil your 
loveliness. Make the 
Pepsodent Tongue- 
Test. .. Now! 





with Irium today. 
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...- for Double-Power Cleansing .. . use 


PEPSODENT’S NEW 50-TUFT TOOTH BRUSH 
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And I thought it looked pretty good. 

Just so I didn’t lock like Jewell’s be- 

nighted cousin, that was all I asked. 

Probably I had expected her to be 

swathed in diamond-studded ermine, but 

she was dressed very simply. In white 

chiffon. It was effective against her 

| auburn hair. 
“Hi, Wendy!” she said, extending both 

hands. 
I liked her. She was swell. I had 

hoped to discover something sinister 

about Jewell, so | could enjoy hating her. 

But it was no go. 
At a candle-lit table we had dinner. 

You sat next to Jewell and looked so 

utterly ga-ga I wanted to pour my tomato 

juice down your full-dress blouse. | 
Instead, I decided to be magnanimous. | 
“If you hadn’t arrived today, Jewell,” ( 

I told her, “‘we’d have had to put Skid in 


a padded cell.” 






MRS. FRED LEONARD, > 
shown tending her chickens, says: 
“When I was a bride, I read a body 
should get bulk in the diet every 
day. Without it, the article said, 
you'd likely be constipated. I’ve 
always remembered this. For 
years, I’ve been servin’ my family 
Post's Bran Flakes. I guess that’s 
why we always feel so grand!” 


















“Darling!” she whispered, and laid her t 
slim white hand on yours. | 
You read us all a radiogram from your t 
mother and father. From out on _ the \ 
China station where they had been for S 
over a year. They regretted that they ¢ 


could not be with you. The message was 
full of their love and pride. 

You looked over at me and smiled. 

“My dad and Wendy’s dad were class- 
mates.” you said, 

My cheeks burned. At that moment I 


| was loving you terribly. To hide my silly cl 
| blushes, I began to prattle on, praying 
| that Jewell would not discover my humili- by 





MUFFINS TOO! 


wome esteoaecwe @ | ating secret. Girls are so canny that way. 
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, s ‘T HE dinner over, grate- - 
- ae or ee ee im” " | fully I rese from the table and accom- 
| says: “My neighbors aniies | vil - | panied Jewell and Coco to their room for 
__| where I get the energy to " | our wraps. ai 
putter around in the garden. i. In front of the mirror Coco paused, on 
| It’s no secret. I eat foods that al lipstick in hand. “You know,” she said, I 
are nourishing, like Post's “IT don’t believe I could accept this Navy me 
eae Bran Flakes. They're deli- és life. I shouldn't care to be thousands of 
teks wholesome... and miles away when my son is graduating. Sk 
they’ve got a lot of vitamin B, ee ET ies . 
—1 in’em that’s so good for you. I shouldn t care to be sitting alone under th. 
Lan’ sakes, I don’t see why a Christmas tree while my husband gin 
= more folks don’t eat foods sunned himself on some tropical isle. I a 
like Post’s Bran Flakes!” couldn't love a man that much,” | 
, . mA) Me ‘ ‘ ad I waited to hear what Jewell would - 
a ee Ce gy Ele, say, but she was thoughtfully drawing on the 
a pair of long white gloves. id 
Are you getting the three extra benefits | So I spoke up, fervently. “When you're 
ee in the Service you don’t think of that. The a 
found in Post’s 40% Bran Flakes? separations are hard, but reunions are e 
1, Your DAILY BULK — tooth 2 gh ces man for the blood glorious. Each homecoming is like an- Bh. 
prin peng seo lg sos a itamin G! | other honeymoon. : 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes provide you 3, VITAMIN B, GENEROUSLY ADDED. I turned and looked at Jewell to see 
with bran, a natural regulator, to help You need Vitamin Bi every day. what she would say. Those shimmering 
protect against sluggishness due to Yet most modern sorte fo net ——ee emerald eyes were smiling. She patted 
lack of bulk in your daily diet. enough of it. A one-ounce serving of ll lde “It’s plai a 
Post’s Bran Flakes with milk gives my shoulder. ts plain to be seen,” she 
VALUABLE FOOD ESSENTIALS. you, on the average, up to '4 of your said, “that our Wendy is Navy-born.” 7 
* Post’s Bran Flakes, made with minimum daily need, a third extra | “You'll feel the same way,” I told her, ail 
choice parts of sun-ripened wheat, benefit at no extra cost. Write Post’s -_" A sania al ii 
supply you with phosphorus for the Bran Flakes on your shopping list! after you are married to Skid. an « 
RADIO HIT! “‘Portia Faces Life,’’ Monday thru Friday. NBC Red Network. “I hope you're right,” she said. fun 
See your newspaper for time and station. We put on our wraps and went down- N 
| stairs. But from then on I had to con- dle 
clude that I didn’t like Jewell quite as “or 
much. Which really suited me better. to | 
If there is anything in the collegiate ech 


A Post Cereal made by General Foods 
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world more glamorous than the Naval 
Academy June Ball I want to know about 
it. 

As usual, the huge Armory was gay 
with flags and confetti and blue-and-gold 
bunting. When we entered, the orchestra 
was playing “Anchors Aweigh,” and 
everyone was singing, a gorgeous revolv- 
ing panoply of color. Pastel tints of silk 
and chiffon against the blue cloth and 
cold lace of the full-dress uniforms. I 
closed my eyes so ] wouldn't see you and 
Jewell glide off together. 

I had the third dance with you. 

A group of us were standing together 
sipping punch. | kept watching the men 
in the orchestra. I wanted them to start 
playing. Suppose Jewell should suddenly 
fall ill and ask you to take her back to 
Carvel! Suppose—suppose anything! 

I had to have this one last dance. 

The music began. You said, “It’s hard 
to realize that this is the end. If anyone 
had told me four years ago that I'd hate 
to leave this place, I'd have told him he 
was balmy. But it’s the truth.” You 
squeezed my hand. “Promise not to for- 
get me?” 

“Promise.” 

“Cross your heart?” 

I nodded. “And hope to die.” 

“lll see you tomorrow,” you said. 
‘You're coming to the graduation?” 

I smiled. “Sure thing. You'll hear me 
clapping when they call your name.” 

“T wish Jewell . . .” But the music 
began again. Someone whisked me off. 

I didn’t see you the rest of the eve- 
ning. You and Jewell were probably 
strolling in the moonlight. 


‘ 

(SRADUATION Day I 
went over to Dahlgren Hall with Mother 
and Daddy. From our seats in the gallery, 
1 could see you plainly. Once you saw 
me and waved 

I still go to the Graduation exercises, 
Skid. There is something grand about it 
that I can’t bear to miss. The starry-eyed 
girls . . . the proud mothers and fathers 

the white-clad graduates. 

The Secretary of the Navy was there to 
present the diplomas. As you started up 
the aisle, my heart began pounding. I 
wondered where Jewell was sitting. 

As you came back to your seat, you 
vlanced up at me and smiled, my darling. 
The regiment. now, was singing “Navy 
Blue and Gold.” 

“For sailor men in battle fair, 

Since fighting days of old, 

Have proved the sailor's right to 

weal 

The Navy Blue and Gold.” 

Here and there, amongst the organdies 
and nets, a dainty handkerchief touched | 
an eye. Mother squeezed my hand and a 
funny lump came into my throat. 

Now, the president of the new first 
class rose to his feet. 


“Three cheers for those who are about 
to leave us!” he cried. And the Armory 
echoed with the sound. 
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y stopped playing 
Blind Man’s Buff 


with happiness!” 
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“IT WAS LIKE taking off a blindfold that 


day I was in a Perfection dealer’s and saw 


“HE SHOWED ME how modern Perfection 
Oil Ranges heat up instantly—as fast as gas 


how much oil stoves had improved—how and faster than electricity! And there’s no danger 


of the children turning them on accidentally!” 


behind the times my old stove was!” 


“PERFECTION’S ‘LIVE HEAT? oven is a 
marvel, too. There’s a heat indicator and an 


automatic timing clock. Some Perfection models 





“THEY’RE SO CLEAN!.. 


smoke, soot or odor. And the burners stay set 


. not a bit of 


at just the temperature you want. You can put 


dinner on and leave it ‘til it’s done!” even have connections for outside fuel storage !”’ 








“I DECIDED RIGHT then it was ‘Perfection’ 


for me! We can enjoy modern ‘vitamin cooking’ 


costs less than 40 cents a week for my oil-burning 


Perfection! Believe me, I’m really happy with my 


now. And I’m making big savings, too, for fuel modern Perfection Oil Range!” 
eae ene ca GED GSD aD cD ORD a a GD ERTS amey 


DISCOVER THE DIFFERENCE IN MODERN , 
| Beautiful illustrated Book, FREE! | 
| PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY The Mark | 
| 7276-D Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio °/ Quality | 
| Please send me, Free, the new 24-page book ‘Better | 
Cooking with Less Work’ (1). Also booklet on | 
0, . Pp A N G E S | Superfex Oi! Burning Refrigerators (). 
iL | 
| 
nn St.or R.F.0. —____—— Post Office — — | 
EASY TERMS | County State | 
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Then your class’ president: 
cheers for those we leave behind! 
Acain, the mighty cheer broke forth. | 


After that, with one ecstatic yell, you 


Aunt Abby says 





tossed your white caps high in the air. 


Then, forming the proverbial  snake- 
dance, you dashed out of the building. 


singing “No More Rivers To Cross.” 
You were now an Ensign. Your sea- 
bags were packed. You were going to 
New York with Jewell, then to your ship. 
[ went right home and upstairs to my 
room. [ didn't 


[ shall always remember that half hour 





want to see vou again. 








I always say two boys doin’ the chores is 
worth half a boy—and three boys is worse 
than no boy at all! 

* * * 
Pa’s professor friend knows '’most every- 
thing. But he didn’t know that Sir Thomas 
l.ipton was one of the first to plant tea in 
Ceylon ... or that choice teas from the Lip- 
ton gardens go into the Lipton blend 

* * * 
I don’t know why a woman worries so about 
bringin’ up children, when it’s bringin’ up 
«a husband that’ll give her the most trouble. 

* * * 
I sure had to laugh—overhearin’ Annie say 
I must be rich—servin’ such grand iced tea 
as Lipton’s. Sakes alive, Lipton’s costs only 
half a cent a glass! 

* * * 
I can see how some folks prefer usin’ Lip- 
ton’s Tea out of a package, and how others 
prefer those handy Lipton Tea Bags. But 
for the life o’ me, I can’t see why a body 
would use any tea ’cept grand-tastin’ Lip- 
ton’s! 


Lipton’s Tea & Tea Bags 


Look for the famous Red and Yellow Package 








AT LOWEST CUT RATE PRICES! 
FREE Sample card—over 1000 
Colors including new Style Flash— 
over 150 latest models. FREE instruction. Gift offer. (Est 


22 years). Write sodey, Compare our low prices. 
F &K YARN CO., 85 Essex St., Dept. Q-5, New York, N.Y. 


— If You Suffer Distress From — 


FEMALE 
WEAKNESS 


which makes you 
TIRED, NERVOUS 


If painful distress of 
functional monthly dis- 
turbances makes you feel 
weak, dragged out, a 
cranky at such times—_ ‘ 
start taking Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound at once. 
Pinkham’s Compound—made especially 
for women — not only relieves monthly 
pain (headache, cramps, backache) but 
helps build up resistance against such 
tired, nervous feelings. Hundreds of thou- 
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sands of women remarkably helped. 
(WORTH TRYING! a 





[ sat there. 
the world had come. 

Then suddenly the doorbell rang. You 
were downstairs calling me. 

“Coming right down!” I said. 

As soon as [I saw your face. I knew 
something had happened. 
said. “Evervy- 


“Jewell’s gone,” you 


thing’s over. We found out last night.” 


My heart skipped a beat. “But. Skid.” 


I exclaimed. my voice a whisper. 


You explained, “Jewell wanted me to 


resign. Said she couldn't see the long 
separations. Her father was quite willing 
to help get me started in something ‘worth- 
while.’ I tried to explain that this is my 
life. She got sore, and, well, it’s all over.” 

Then you took me in your arms and 
held me close. “Do you 
something good?” you said. “Something 
that will absolutely knock you cold?” 

My eyes said “Yes, yes. go on.” I 
could hardly bear it. 

You smiled. “I’ve been awfully dumb. 
Wendy. I just discovered the real reason 
why I hate leaving Crabtown. It is be- 


want to hear 


cause of you. I never realized it until 
this morning—when I saw you up there 
in the gallery. I know you look on me 
as a big brother or something. but Wendy. 
honey, if you ever could change e 


™ 

T HAT, Skid Ralston, is 
the June day I shall remember forever 
and always. That June day, eight years 
ago. 

This afternoon Sonny was gazing at his 
beloved globe of the earth. 

“Where is Daddy's ship today?” he 
asked me. 

In the Caribbean, near 
Guantanamo, I placed a small dot; while 
Sonny looked on in quiet rapture. 

In the last batch of mail I received, 
you spoke of my letters. How you read 


somewhere 


them over and over. 
“They are grand,” you said, “but never 


alone. For me. the end of 


long enough. Surprise me, one of these 


days, with a really long one, will you, 
honey?” So, here it is, Skid darling! Read 
it some night as you steam along under 
the tropic stars. 

And remember this: it is June Week 
again, and Crabtown is overflowing with 
lovely girls. .-. . But there isn’t one who 
is any happier than I was, today, when 
I marked that tiny dot in the cerulean 
blue of the Caribbean. 

“We'll be waiting for you, sailor!” 


| 








ENDS HOME CANNING LOSSES! 


Marvelous food-saving device 
/— grinds standard-size glass fruit 


=~ jar tops level. Removes nicks. 


‘| 8) Makes perfect vacuum seal. Stops 


mold, darkening of pears, etc. 

Prevents juice extraction. Great- 
( est advancement in home canning. 
a $3. prepaid in U.S. Free circular. 
\§ = Mikalison Mfg. Co. Everett, Wash. 
. | Box 701. Dept. C. 
MAKE MONEY growing Chinese Elms. 
Miracle tree, 18 ft. in 4 yrs. 70 inch circum- 
ference in 14 yrs. 1941 seed postpaid in U.S.A. 
25c per pkg. Box 451 Garden City, Kan. 











Happy Relief From 


Painful Backache 
Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful backaches 
people blame on colds or strains are often caused by 
tired kidneys — and may be relieved when treated in 
the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way cf taking excess 
acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

f the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 
work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the blood. 
These poisons may start nagging backaches, rheu- 
matic pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, 
swelling, puffiness under the eyes, headaches and 
dizziness. 

Don't wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years. They 
give happy relief and will help the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes flush out poisonous waste from the blood. Get 
Doan’s Pills. 
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THEY CHANGE SUMMER WEATHER 


To 


OT many farmers think of air-con- 
| \ ditioning outfits as essential farm 

equipment, like hay-forks, milk- 
coolers or feed-grinders. Most farmers, if 
you asked them to make a prediction, 
would say it will be a long time before air 
conditioning can help them to make 
money with their herds and flocks. 

Nevertheless, the time may be nearer 
than we realize, for some farmers are 
using fans and water to change summer 
weather to suit the needs of their herds 
and flocks. The experiences of several of 
these out-in-front folks is 
more interesting than any 
treatise I could write 
about what air condition- 
ing has to offer farmers. 

First, there is the ex- 
perience of J. R. Stricker, 
Carroll county, Iowa, 
whose homemade _ equip- 
ment provides air condi- 
tioning for his steers and 
shower baths for his pigs 
during summer. “It keeps 
them gaining at a time 
when gains would other- 
wise slacken.” says he. 
“My homemade cooling apparatus saves a 
two-months’ feed supply in fattening beef 
cattle.” 

Stricker has been using his summer 
cooling system for nearly five years. It 
costs him $11 or $12 a month for elec- 
tricity. Here’s his set-up: 

In one section of an L-shaped barn he 
has rigged up a perforated water pipe 
connected to a line running from a 15,000- 
gallon farm storage tank near the wind- 
mill tower. This pipe sprays jets of water 
onto a concrete floor where the hogs rest 
in comfort, even though the temperature 
soars over 90 outside. Back of the 
“shower bath” are three fans that force 
cool, water-washed air over a half-wall 
into the 24 x 76-foot cattle shed (the other 
section of the L). Hot, stale air goes out 
through ventilators in the roof. 


Home-made Motor-Driven Fans 


The fans are old four-bladed fans from 
tractor cooling systems. In his farm shop 
Stricker welded each fan to the shaft of 
a one-quarter horsepower electric motor. 
The motor-driven fan is mounted on a 
shelf eight feet above the floor. Burlap 
curtains hanging from the doorways keep 
the interior of the cattle shed dark and 
keep out most of the flies. But Stricker 
has worked out still another trick to make 
sure his steers are comfortable. He hangs 
a container with an inverted wick above 
each of the fans. Fly spray dripping 
slowly from these wicks is blown into a 
spray by the whirling blades. 

With his homemade cooling system, 





Stricker’s pigs have shower 
baths and cooling breezes 


Stricker says he has recorded a tempera- 
ture drop of 16° in an hour within the 
cattle shed. Cost of operation is only a 
fraction of the savings in feed and time 
required to get steers and hogs to market 
in prime condition. His hog enterprise 
isn’t large, but he feeds 200 to 500 steers 
every year. Since he has the cooling sys- 
tem, he would rather fatten hogs in sum- 
mer than in winter. 

If he were to make any changes in his 
homemade cooling system, he would use 
one-third horsepower motors instead of 
the one-quarter _horse- 
power motors he now uses 
to drive the fans. 

In the Southwest, where 
air conditioning has been 
tried on poultry and rab- 
bit farms, the general con- 
clusion is that the cooling 
and change of air in sum- 
mer has been profitable. 
Two New Mexico poultry- 
men who agree with that 
conclusion are P. G. Don- 
aldson, Dona Ana county, 
and G. H. Grant, Otero 
county. The experience 
of Mr. Donaldson, printed in Farm Jour- 
nal previously, is summarized briefly for 
new readers: 

The second story of Donaldson’s poul- 
try house was too hot for his 1,200 layers 
in summer, and their laying slumped. He 
hitched up a 20-inch fan to a one-quarter 
horsepower electric motor, put the fan in 
a big box. with excelsior to the rear of 
the fan. He set the con- 
traption on a shelf outside 
the building at one end of 
the upstairs laying quar- 
ters. Then he turned on a 
trickle of water to keep 
the excelsior damp, and 
started the fan. Cool, 
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Suit Their Herds and Flocks 


one fan (two-blade airplane type). Mois- 
ture is supplied by a wick system of bur- 
lap curtains suspended (in front of the 
fan) from long water troughs and with 
bottom ends touching water in pans. In 
addition, there is a grill (made of gal- 
vanized metal lath and placed in the 
chamber in front of the fan) that holds 
four inches of excelsior kept moist by 
water which comes through small holes in 
the bottom of a pan above. Says Mr. 
Grant: 

“This arrangement is the basis of most 
of our air conditioners used in this part 
of the country, and is very efficient, owing 
to the very low relative humidity of our 
air. Such a system would not work at all 
in the damp East, Middle West or South, 
but is a lifesaver for us down here in the 
dry country. 


Humidity Gauge in Laying House 

“We use a modern humidity gauge for 
our laying house; we use a wet bulb for 
our incubator readings. We find they 
check closely. Our usual relative humid- 
ity (not wet bulb) outdoors here runs 
from 25 to 35, depending upon conditions. 

“Our air conditioner easily keeps hu- 
midity up to about 60 on the average in 
the laying house. That seems to be a 
great plenty. Sometimes it drops down to 
50 when we have strong, hot dry winds 
blowing outside. 

“We believe it helps our summer egg 
production. Our highest hen last year 
laid 297 eggs averaging 26 ounces per 
dozen. The hens are in no way disturbed 
by the noise of the one- 
third horsepower motor 


MM J EH which runs the fan. 
Neither are they subject 


to colds from the moving 
air. In fact, we have never 
had a cold in this house in 
four years.” 






S_—or 


| 


damp air was blown ‘) The 864 laying hens in 
through an opening into | \ i) this house are confined in 
the laying house, and the laying cages. A totally 


hens forgot the heat. Don- 
aldson gathered half as 
many eggs again as be- 
fore the homemade air 
conditioning outfit went to 
work changing the weather to suit. 

The poultry house in which G. H. Grant 
uses homemade air conditioning is 26 x 84 
feet, with walls of adobe brick 14 inches 
thick, plastered inside and stuccoed out- 
side. Ceilings of insulation board are 
nine feet two inches high at one end of 
building, and ten feet at the other, due 
to the fact that the floor slopes for scrub- 
bing and flushing out with water when 
necessary. The house has ventilating 
windows and five ventilating shafts. 

The cooling outfit for this house uses 


Fly spray is 
the blast of 


J 


distributed by 


an electric fan 





blind hen laid 265 eggs; 
she would have been a loss 
in floor pens. The build- 
ing also has brooding ca- 
pacity for two 1,000-sized 
brooders for starting chicks. 

Exact egg records as well as tempera- 
ture and weather records are kept daily. 
Mortality of layers in this house has run 
from less than %2% up to a maximum 
of a little less than 5%. The cooling 
equipment is used only in summer. The 
temperature is kept at 80°, even when 
the outside temperature runs above 100°. 

A little more spectacular is a poultry 
operation at Harbor Lights Farm, Flor- 
ida, where Clare S. Brush, a designing 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CORNS Go Fast! 


Doctor’s New Double-Quick Relief 


New Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads in- 
stantly stop shoe friction; lift shoe pressure. Relief 
is then immediate. These thin, soft-as- -down, sooth- 
ing, protective cushioning pads ease new or 
tight shoes . . . positively 
prevent corns, sore toes. 
Separate Medications in- 
cluded for speedily removing 
corns or callouses. Cost but 
a trifle. Get a box today! 
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Aphids 


il Bedbugs 


Crab Lice 
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2528 / dos Bookie 


bust ON ONE SPOT @ O-S Co., Elkridge, Md. 
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LOW COST POWER for home gardens, 


poultry a dfruit ranches, estates,"green "3 — 





mowing parks, etc, Plows, cultivates, etc. Size 1 

> HP. Write for 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER. uP 
Low PRICES and FREE CIRCULAR. - « with 
S "AW MFG. CO., 2607 Front St., Gales- Cutter 
burg, Kansas Bar 
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” OPEN MEETING ? 


GOOD NEWS e Many thanks for the good 


news in June issue, page 18, announcing 
new crop research legislation by August 
H. Andresen. This legislation is badly 


needed and will serve as a long step for- 
ward in supporting American agriculture 
and in enabling the American farmer to 
meet heavy demands of new world condi- 
tions. 

My two farms in Iowa stand ready to 
assist in this research in every way possible. 
[ have written senators and congressmen. 
St. Paul, Minn. A. Glen Peterson 


NEW CROPS RESEARCH e Woodstown 
Grange has gone on record favoring H. R. 
1591. We have written our representatives 
at Washington stating our views. We trust 
that the Farm Journal will awaken enough 
enthusiasm amongst farm groups to pass 
this bill 

Woodstown, N. J. Walter G. Lloyd, 

Secretary 


HAS WRITTEN e I read in Farm Journal 
of H. R. 4591, a bill to provide funds to 
introduce new crops to take the place of 
some of our surplus crops such as grain and 
potatoes. We are feeding better potatoes to 
our stock than the city people get to eat. I 
think if we could find something to grow 
instead of so much of this crop, it would 
be a good thing. I have written Congress- 
man Henry Dworshak of our state asking 
him to aid in the passage of this bill. 


Oakley, Idaho W. S. Cranney 
(The suecess of H.R. 4591 will depend 
mainly upon how many individuals and 
organizations tell their senators and rep- 
resentatives they want it passed.—Ed. ) 


WAR e As a reader and subscriber of 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, myself and 
family beg of you to do all in your power 
to help keep our country out of war. Please 
do not fail us. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. George C. Sprunk 
ORGANIZATION ¢@ The farm problem is 
not solved and it is not likely to be so long 
as farmers are gullible enough to be affiliated 
with farm organizations that are either 
financed in part by public funds or domi- 
nated by the Department of Agriculture. We 
need farm organizations and we need the 
extension service; but each should function 
very independently of the other. 

Farm organizations should be headed by 
agents of the farmers and not by agents of 
the extension service. I have noticed that 
agents of the farmers almost invariably rep- 
resent their constituency and that is of 
paramount importance. 
Secor, Illinois Frank Damman 
70% OF WIVES e Why should the pres- 
ent administration ask the farmers to pay 
for the “Good Neighbor” policy? About 
25% of the American people are farm peo- 
ple. The farmers produce a surplus of 
material for food and clothing; yet some- 
times the farmers receive less than 10% of 
the national income, or about one-third of 
their share of the national income. Why not 
let the people who receive 90% of the in- 
come pay for the imaginary friendship in 
foreign countries? Foreign farm products 
glut the American farm market. 70% of our 
sugar is imported. If it is good policy to 
import 70% of our sugar, it should be still 


| better to import 70% of our automobiles and 


other machinery. Foreign ships could carry 


70% of our coastwise trade. Foreign coun- 
tries could supply 70% of our mill and fac- 
tory workers. Americans could get 70% of 
their wives in foreign countries. 


Hood River, Ore. Clay Hadley 


(How about 70% of husbands, too?— 


Ed.) 


PARITY e Your ALL OF US column in 
April struck a responsive chord when you 
talked about parity for farmers. You might 
have put it a bit stronger by pointing to the 
dictatorial methods being contemplated to 
make a stronger bid for parity. The combina- 
tion of restriction and dictatorial controls 
will lead to increasing trouble just as it does 
anywhere else. We had better gain this so- 
called parity by a democratic, self-help pro- 
gram free from political participation. I be- 
lieve the democratic program of our co- 
operatives offers more hope of a real solution 
than anything yet devised. 


Alfred W. Couch 


FAVOR e If you would do a favor for the 
farmers of America, figure out a way to take 
the county agents and the home demonstra- 
tion agents away from the Farm Bureau and 
give them back to the taxpayers—or to all of 
the farmers. There is no more justice in the 
Farm Bureau owning the county agents than 
there is for the C.I.0. to own the Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


Coffeyville, Kans. Cliff Burton 


JOY OF DOING e Renters, let’s help one 
another. At my first home, I was pleased to 
find a terrace of strawberries free of weeds 
and grass. They turned out to be ever-bearers 
that gave us delicious fruit in summer and 
fall. To this place, I added two shade trees, 
three peach trees, rose bushes and bulbs, and 
a vine that grew each year to shade the front 
porch. Neighbors gave me these things. And 
I built a cupboard, grocery shelves and cor- 
ner shelves in the house. Also screened it. 
Built a small chicken house of scrap lumber. 

I left the place clean. All it cost me was 
the screen wire, a few nails and a little work, 
which was a pleasure. 

Seven years later I passed the place. Roses 
were in bloom, a baby slept in the shade of 
the porch vine, a tired farmer rested under a 
shade tree, and the three peach trees were 
loaded with almost ripened fruit. 

During my married life, we moved about 
twenty times. I did what I could to make each 
place helpful, comfortable and beautiful. Just 
think of the joy I got out of doing it! 

Now, left with a 12-year-old son, I work as 
a housekeeper. But I still think life on a 
farm is the best there is; and I still have 
hopes that someday I can have a home on a 
farm, where I can really “take root,” and 
never, never have to move off and leave it! 
Glenwood, Wash. Mary Jewell Guthrie 


WHEAT PLAN e We farm mostly wheat, so 
I have an idea on a wheat program. It is 
neither complicated nor expensive. The aim 
is to help the family-sized farm, and not give 
so much tax money to the surplus producers. 
My plan is this: Peg the price at $1.00 per 
bushel or parity. Charge five cents per 
bushel, collected at elevator, to be turned into 
the U. S. Treasury for first 500 bushels sold. 
Keep adding tax for each additional 500 
bushels until the farmer did not receive more 
than the world price for his wheat. Just let 
us raise all we want to bin or sell at standard 
or world market price. 
Ringwood, Okla. 


Aaron Wineteer 
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Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is hot and sultry; if heat, dust 
and general mugginess make you wheeze and 
choke as if each gasp for bre: ath was the very 
last; if restful sleep is impossible because of the 
struggle to breathe; if you feel the disease is 
slowly wearing your life away, don't fail to 
send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for 
a free trial of a remarkable method. No mat- 


ter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send to- 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 


Frontier Asthma Co. 160-H Frontier Bldg. 


462 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


>) NEURITIS 


RELIEVE PAIN INA FEW MINUTES 


Torelievetorturingpain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
.? matism, Neuralgia, Lumbago — get fast- 
working NURITO, used by thousands. 
No opiates—trustworthy. Must relieve 

cruel pain to your satisfaction in a few 
minutes or money back. Ask your druggist 
today for NURITO on this guarantee. 


THAY FEVER 
MINIATURE RESPIRATOR , 


‘ chaetreecoapies anc 
ISANCE DUSTS out nose. Conven does 


















“Git 1 seit, Gees SOE 
H.S. COVER Dept.F South Bend, Ind. 
PIONEER RESPIRATOR DESIGNER SINCE 1894 


BUS -SICK ?-., 


MAY BE PREVENTED 
AND RELIEVED 
WITH THE AID OF 


Mothers i I's 


SEASICK REMEDY 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator {7 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, ,Re i 
Truckers,N urserymen,Fruit Growers 4 abe 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1178 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


AUTO- DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let “ train you to be an expert Auto-Diesel Mechanic 
help you get a go b Bhs cont to » you is reasonable. We pay your 
re to Nashville. F ag Be ee catalog writ 


Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 



























CHICKEN SILAGE 


(Continued from page 23) 


almost anything green that a chicken 
will eat.” A weighted cover packed down 
the contents, which were removed through 
an opening near the bottom of the barrel. 

The thing that has put grass silage 
for poultry in the headlines recently is 
blackstrap molasses. In other words, 
some of the poultry specialists have bor- 
rowed from the dairymen the idea of en- 
siling grasses and legumes, with molasses 
as a preservative, and using the silage 
to supply green feed in winter in place 
of vitamin G (riboflavin) and vitamin A 
(carotene) supplements. 

Thus grass silage offers the flock-owner 
a chance to lower the cost of feeding 
when the price of vitamin supplements 
gets out of line. Complete directions are 
available for those who want to try grass 
silage. The essential facts are: 

Crops used are oats, barley, wheat, 
rye, Sudan, clover, alfalfa, bluegrass, 
lespedeza, etc. These are cut while tender 
and succulent—not after the stems and 
leaves have hardened. Oats, for example, 
are cut about eight weeks after seeding; 
alfalfa, just before it blooms. Immedi- 
ately after mowing, the green crop is run 
through the silage cutter and cut into 
pieces about one-half inch long. 


Preserve With Molasses 

The chopped material is sprinkled 
with molasses and water (equal parts). 
Eight pounds (about a gallon) of mo- 
lasses and water are enough for 100 
pounds of chopped green stuff. After 
mixing with the liquid, the chopped stuff 
is tamped into barrels and sealed. 

Feeding trials indicate grass silage 
retains the vitamins present in green 
crops. It is fed in troughs or pans, four 
pounds a day for every 100 layers. Some 
flock-owners feed the silage on top of 
mash. Silage for layers has one handi- 
cap: it colors egg yolks. In Kansas trials, 
as high as 25% of eggs from hens fed 
oats and grass silage had olive-green col- 
ored yolks. There is no objection to this 
in eggs for hatching, or used at home. 





COATS OFF * Canvas coats were worn 
from November to June, by sheep at the 
Wyoming Experiment Station. Use of the 
coats resulted in longer growth of wool, lower 
shrinkage (less dirt and sand in fleeces), 
larger production of clean wool, better health 
of ewes in winter, smaller feed consumption. 
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2 PUMPS FOR 
THE PRICE OF ONE 





THIS FEATURE 
GIVES PUMP 
TWO LIVES 

Operates regular 

pump life in one 

direction — then 
by simply revers- 
ing direction of 
rotation, you have 
another brand new 
pump life, using other side of gear teeth. 
NO FINER PUMP AT ANY PRICE 


Recognized everywhere as the outstanding 
pump in the deep well field, Red Jacket Deep 
Well Pumps and Automatic Water Systems have 
been giving trouble-free service for years. 

190 to 1465 gal. per hour—to depths as far as 
S50 ft. Power head has oversize roller bearings 
—no oil pump required (all moving parts roll 
in a pool of oil)—plus the exclusive Red Jacket 
feature, ‘'Reversible Rotor'' that doubles the 
life of this extraordinary pump. 

Now you can buy the Nationally famous Red 
Jacket-Dorward Deep Well Pumps at reduced 
prices, due to improved production methods 
and increased sales volume. 

/ for complete 
* _information 


“k Red . Jacket Mfg. Co. o., Dept. F. F. 3, Davenport, —_ 
Please send complete details on Red Jacket- 
Dorward Deep Well Pumps and Water Systems. 








Name 





Address 
City 














The B 









Grinds any feed—green, wet or dry. This feeder real 
takes in loose roughage, bundles or bale flakes an 
no monkey business about it. Large capacity guar- 
anteed with ordinary farm tractor. Grinds grain, 
ear or snapped corn with roughage or separate. Has 
cutter head and swing hammers. Get full informa- 
tion on this real honest-to-goodness Grinder, Write 


Western Land Roller Co., Box 505, Hastings, Neb. 


PORTABLE 
CLE AND TRACK 
Le 


t Mitker Advancement in 1941! 
Gan asy Milker mow equipped with 


lonelty new rubber test sup with OT Ng) 















squeeze jon combined te give 
faster, cleaner, more natural mithing 


aun Write Dent. 6 
BEN H. ANDERSON MFG. CO., MADISON, WIS. 


KILL ALL F we 









Placed anywhere. 
Killer attracts mat 
Guaranteed effecti 
venient — Cannot 


Dot soil or 

all season. 20c at all rs. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FLY KILLER 


MIDWEST HEAVY DUTY 
GRAIN BINS orice. ivance 
and while bins can be made. Safe 
storage. Can be sealed for loans. 7 
sizes. 500 bushels up. Agents wanted. 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
736 Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THIS New Free Book 


SETTLES YOUR 


PROBLEM 


*THE THORSEN 


" 
"*How to choose a memorial”’ answers all 
questions inthis important matter. Details 
of proper size, form, placement, landscap- 
ing, inscriptions, cemetery regulations 
all covered fully by foremost authorities 
in this FREE 24-page, illustrated book 
Do not delay. Find out what you need to 
know now. Write today to ROCK OF AGES 
Corp.,222 Great Quarry Road, Barre, Vt. 
*THE THORSEN — One of many new exclusive Rock 
of Ages designs identified by trade-mark engraved 
permanently on the granite. Guaranteed for eternal 
satisfaction. 


ROCK 
fo C8 De 


Granite Memorials 


Relieve 
PUFFS and STRAINS 











PROMPTLY 


and keep horse 
at work 


When used as soon as 
swelling is noticed, 
Absorbine often lets 
you keep horses work- 
ing. Absorbine, a time- 
tested remedy, brings 
fast relief to the injury. It speeds the blood flow 
to the swelling to help carry off the congestion. 
Often relieves swelling in a few hours. 

Absorbine is not a ‘“‘cure-all’’ but proven help 
in relieving fresh bog spavin, windgall, collar 
gall and similar congestive troubles. It won't 
blister or remove hair. Used by many veterin- 
aries for over 40 years. 

$2.50 for a LONG-LASTING BOTTLE that 
will prove its value many times! At all drug- 
gists. W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


STOP Scratching 


Insect Bites —Heat Rash 


Relieve itching of insect bites, heat 
rashes, athlete's foot and other skin 
troubles. Usecooling antiseptic D.D.D. 
Prescription. Greaseless, stainless. 
Stops itching quickly. 35c trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
, druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 



























LEARN - an in 12 Weeks in ShopsofCoyne 
ci — Learn by Doing — many earn 

while learning. Free employment 

service after graduation. You don't need ad 


vanced education. Send f Book, 


‘or Big New Free 
and my**PAY TUITION AFTER GRADUATION’’ PLAN. 
H. C. Lewis, President, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
500 South Paulina Street, 


Dept. 81-33, Chicago, Il. 









BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


Practical nurses are needed in every 
community ... doctors rely on them ... 
patients appreciate their cheerful, ex 
pert care. You can learn practical 
nursing at home in spare time. Course 
endorsed by physicians. 42nd yr. Earn while learning. High 
School not required. Men, women, 18 to 60. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 77, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, I. 


Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 


Nam 
City State Age. 
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THEY CHANGE WEATHER 
Continued from page 43 


engineer, has been producing air-con- 
ditioned fryers since last December. He 
puts in 600 New Hampshire chicks each 
week and 600 eight-week-old 
fryers. 

Mr. Brush went broke trying to raise 
chickens the way, largely 
because of parasites and diseases, then 
borrowed and started all over 
again in an air-conditioned house 40x 85 


sells out 


conventional 


money 


feet, with insulated walls. Chicks are 
kept for about three weeks in a room 
with temperature of 75°, then taken to 
the growing room (72°). The air is 


changed every 20 minutes by a five-ton 
commercial air-conditioning unit. Losses 
have run about one chick in every 200— 
except when there was stoppage of the 
air-conditioning equipment. 

At eight weeks the chickens 
three pounds (when air conditioning was 
shut down, they averaged only two). Feed 
consumption, Mr. Brush claims, is 20% 
less due to air conditioning. Four pounds 
of feed produce a two-pound fryer. Most 
of the fryers are sold at two to two and 
one-quarter pounds. One customer in St. 
Petersburg takes 500 a week at the year- 
round price of 23 cents a pound. De- 
mand has been such that he is now dou- 
bling the capacity of his plant 

Broiler mash is fed three times a day. 
Feed is stirred in the troughs about every 
two hours except between midnight and 
Fluorescent lamps 
chicks eat at all 


average 


morning 
burn all 
hours. 


feedings. 


night; the 


Grif McKay 


DAIRY 
MASTITIS Following the article in 

April about Robert Rud- 
dy’s treatment for mastitis, letters have 
come in asking for further information 
about the use of sulfanilamide. It must 
be emphasized that sulfanilamide can 
not be regarded as a cure for the disease; 
it helps, but does not effect cures. Dos- 
age varies with the individual cow, and 
should be given under the advice of a 
veterinarian. 

Mr. Ruddy’s program of treatment calls 
not only for use of sulfanilamide. Other 
measures are: First, drying up of the in- 
fected quarter until the next lactation, 
and secondly the practice of pre-milking 
those cows which have been infected. Dry- 
ing an infected quarter reduces total milk 
flow only slightly, and gives the leuco- 
cytes a chance to destroy infection. This 
also prevents the spread of the disease 
from an infected to normal quarters. 

Pre-milking consists of milking out all 
four quarters twice a day for from two to 
three weeks prior to calving. Pre-milking 
of heifers, he is convinced, prevents mas- 
titis which would normally result from 
caked and swollen udders. 
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@ Now you can help relieve pain, 
remove corns while you walk! 
Here's how: First the soft felc 
pad helps relieve pain by lifting gure. 
off pressure. Then the Blue-Jay 
medication gently loosens the 
corn so that in a few days it 
may be easily removed, includ- 
ing the pain-producing “‘core”s 
(Stubborn cases may require 
more than one application.) 
Blue-Jay Corn estes cost 


very little—only a <2 


Felt pad (C) helps 
relieve pain by 
removing pres 


Medication 
(D) acts on corn. 


<7) ae 


In a few days 
corn is gently 
loosened so it 
may be easily 
removed. 


few cents to treat 
each corn—at all 
drug counters, 


BAVERE CORN 
| BLACK = PLASTERS 








FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as wellas with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on su bsti- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a gen- 


erous trial box. © 1. P.1Nc. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 2804-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 

















C. S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio, with his cham- 
pion Rambouillet ewe, at the 1940 Ohio 
State Fair. Mr. Arn is a prominent breeder, 
showman, and recognized judge of Ram- 
bouillet sheep. 





* ‘‘l have shown sheep 20 years and taken prizes 
throughout the East and all over the est. 
Nema Worm Capsules are the best worm medi- 
cine | have ever used. | find them easier to 
give than a drench.”’ Cc. S. Arn. 


A FAMOUS PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
FOR ALL LIVESTOCK 


Nema Worm Capsules are scientifically 
prepared, easy to give, low in cost and de- 
pendable. Nema Worm Capsules are avail- 
able in various sizes for animals of differ- 
ent ages and weights—millions are used 
annually. 
FREE Send for the new, helpful book- 
let No. 650 on the worming of 
livestock, dogs and foxes. 


ILLUSTRATED 
tele) 453i 





Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-I-F 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Drug Stores Se!! Parke-Davis Products 
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EXTRA DOLLARS 
BROOMCORN, On two acres 20 feet in diameter, The wood then is 
GOATS, PULLETS of land, Grady covered with hay, swamp grass or weeds. 


G. Craig, Lime- 
stone county, Alabama, produces broom 
corn during the spring and then supple- 
ments his income by making and selling 
“homemade brooms” during the winter 
months. The two acres produce enough 
straw for about 300 brooms which sell for 
ten to 30 cents each. 

During 1940, Mrs. Arthur Thompson, 
Marion county, Arkansas, netted $35.98 
from a herd of ten milk goats which pro- 
duced 130 pounds of butterfat in addi- 
tion to furnishing enough milk for 12 
kids. plenty of milk and butter for the 
family, and skimmilk for three hogs and 
a flock of 75 chickens. 

Started pullets and dressed broilers are 
a source of extra dollars for Perce Pat- 
terson, who has a dairy farm in Clark 
county, Wisconsin. In one __ battery 
brooder (500 chick capacity) pullets are 
raised to three weeks old. These bring 25 
cents apiece locally. In another battery 
brooder (1,000 chick capacity) cockerels 
are raised, and transferred to fattening 
batteries at four weeks. When nine or ten 
weeks old. these are sold dressed to res- 
taurants and taverns in nearby towns for 
20 to 35 cents a pound. 


Farmers who make 
things hum are usually 
on the lookout for ways 
to increase farm income. Such a man is 
Howard Kuehn, in southern Rhode Is- 
land. Two months ago he knew nothing 
about burning charcoal. Nevertheless, in 
the next few weeks he will sell to a Con- 
necticut foundry 50,000 bushels of char- 
coal, at 20 cents a bushel. 

When he needed some iron braces to 
fix a saw for cutting railroad ties, he 
visited a Bridgeport foundry and there 
discovered a demand for charcoal. A 
good way, he thought, to market wood 
felled by the 1938 hurricane and ice 
storms (timber too poor for lumber). 

To make charcoal, Kuehn cuts his tim- 
her into six- to eight-foot lengths, stacks 
it in huge piles, usually ten feet high and 


BURNING 
CHARCOAL 


Dirt is thrown on top of the hay. Once 
the pile is completely covered with dirt, 
it is ready for burning. The dirt keeps 
the wind from fanning the burning tim- 
ber into flames. Hay keeps the dirt from 
smothering the wood. The pile is lighted 
with chips and rags from the very top. 

The burning pile is watched 24 hours 
a day so as to keep holes from forming in 
the protective dirt coating. After the pit 
has burned a week, “keeling” begins— 
that is, hunks of charcoal are gradually 
raked out of the pile. 

This process may last two or three 
days, during which the dirt cover must be 
kept intact. As the charcoal is taken out 
of the pile it is broken into chunks. 

In wholesale quantities, Kuehn bags 
the charcoal in bushel burlap bags. Not 
content with a single outlet, he has started 
selling charcoal in grocery stores and 
lumber yards. This is put in bags hold- 
ing about a peck. Picnic groups buy it 
by the bag to broil steaks and hot dogs 
out of doors. Charcoal bagged for retail 
use is sifted to eliminate small chips. 


FLOWERS, 
FARM WELDING 


“Hardy chrysan- 
themums, bloom- 
ing late in Oc- 
tober and early November, bring me some 
extra dollars,” writes Mrs. Clara H. 
Gerry, Chautauqua county, New York. 
“In spring I sell roots; in fall, both 
flowering plants and bouquets. As I am 
not on a much-traveled road, I put an ad 
in the nearest newspaper, which brings 
flower lovers from the villages. Some folks 
come 30 miles or more.” 

“My specialty is growing all sizes and 
colors of zinnias and selling them in 
bouquets to roadside trade and to a mar- 
ket stall in a nearby city,” writes Vir- 
ginia Perdue, Erie county, Pennsylvania. 

When Roy Cartwright, Gallia county, 
Ohio, quit working in a welding shop in 
the city and moved out on a farm, he 
bought a second-hand welding outfit to 
repair his own machinery. He also does 
work for neighbors. 








Have All The Silage 
You Want This Year— 
Produce More Milk, More Beef 


Cash in on high prices through better feeding. Dependable 
SISALKRAFT SILOS give you the silo capacity you need 
— quickly, economically. Build them anywhere, any size, 


12 to 200 tons. 


Over 200,000 Have Been Built. Easily built of wood slat 
or welded wire fence, and tough, waterproof TREATED 
SISALKRAFT, sold by lumber dealers everywhere. 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 203Y West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Build a SISALKRAFT SILO 
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Light, tough, waterproof _ 

POLE Cool comfortable. A —_ 

ble. Durable. Wei ht ed 

Choice of re caler or Ss 

ts. As c 

rector free folder and de 

_Mexican American 

Hat Co., 605 Silk Exchange 

Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 


KOKO KOOLER 
BUGS ruining ROSES? 


Kill them with Red Arrow Garden Spray. 
Quick, simple, inexpensive. Kills insects on 
roses, Other flowers, shrubs. Also ants in 
lawns. Safe when sprayed for humans, birds, 
pets. 35c bottle makes several gallons. Easy 
directions on label. Buy Red Arrow Garden 


Spray where you buy garden supplies. 
Send post card for new, illus- 
trated ‘‘Garden Insect Identifica- 

tion an 


‘ontrol Chart’’ to: McCormick Sales 
Co., Dept. 3P7 Baltimore, Md. 








































Powerful Gas Tractors for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 
1 & 2 Cylinders 
High Wheels, Rubber or § 
Steel Tires. Walk or Ride. { 
Do Belt Work—Free Catalog 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. ; 
Minneapolis,Minn. NewYork,N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
3230 Como Ave. 601-17, West 26St. 2412 Market St. 














OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 
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REDUCED SUMMER PRICES Mat’ 
* SAVE MONEY on Ohio U.S. Approved Golden 
Rule Chicks. Send order now for prompt delivery 
Strong, vigorous chicks, hatched and sold by the Golden 
Rule. 98 livability guarantee, chick losses replaced 
free. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Bloodtested by 


stained antigen method. We hatch all summer and 
fall ond ship C.O.D. 50 100 400 § 600 
Wh. & Br. Leghorns, fnoones $4.00 $7.75 $31.00 $45.00 
w Bi. & BI. Rke.. Bf. Orpe. Py 4 8.75 35.00 1.00 
~_, Black & White Ntinarea as. 8.75 35.00 51.00 

Hamp. & 8 & R.C.RLL. Reds. < 5o 8.75 35.00 $1.00 
hi & Wh. Cisne Lt akan 6.00 11.00 44.00 63.00 
Write for special prices on SEXED € RIC KS. Assorted Light and 
Heavy chicks. Silver Mating Chicks only 1 M%ec additional. Gold 


Mating slightly higher. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from this adv. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY Box 10 BUCYRUS, OHIO. 
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Seymour Saves You Money 
at These New LOW Prices es. 
Order direct from this advertisement. We pay postage 
and ship C.O Non-Sexed Pullets Cockerels 
0 


Barred, Buff, White Rocks, $6.50 $8.25 $6.50 


Reds, Wh. Wyans., Buff Orps. 


Big English White, arouse $6.50 $12.45 $2.25 


Leghorns, Anconas 
Heavies (no sex guarantee) $4.95; Seconds $3.75. 
SEYMOUR HATCHERY, Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 


SAVE MONEY - BUY DIRECT 














NEW LOW PRICES 
for Immediate Delivery 
100 100 


Robt. S. Davis Non-Sexed Pullets 





Br., Buff, Wh. Rocks, 8S. C. Reds. 

Wh. Wyans., Buff Orps...... $6.45 $7.95 

Davis Wh., Br., Buff Legs., Anconas 6. 45 12.45 
lea 


v9 Cockerele $6.48: Light Cockerels $2-50. 
tage— Ship C.0.D —immediote Deliver. 
pavis Buia FARM, Route 17, Ramsey, Indiana 


SIEB'S LOW PRICES 


Pp 

347? Our Purebred Founda- Ut wt hd ‘Ts S37790 
7¢ 4 tion Chicks are second 
to none, regardless of 
rice. 196,000 Blood 
‘ested Breeders, all Su- 
r-Culled and Hogan 
‘ested. 23 Breeds—a — 
hybrids. Write for money-savi 
Bargains and FREE Catalog. A postcard will do. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 147, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, Sired Pullets 


4 WEEKS OLD PULLETS 
$18.00 per 100 
FREE CATALOG 


RICE LEGHORN FARM 
Box 2-G Green Ridge, Missouri _ 


PTs ea 
; ry. ¥ JEARP ROUND 


SEXED For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get our 
big money making atrains. From _ of America’s finest 


and 
ene poultry breeding institutions per 549! 9 0 


CKS 100 books order. FREE CAT: iLoe. 
1000 up 


BOOTH FARMS, box 405-c Clinton, Mo. 


CHICKS*'30 DaysTrial 
Hata) 















MALES 23s 
UNSEXED #590 































guarantee Money reiunded on any clicks 
not true to breed. No need to take chances 
You get 30 days to make eure chicks are ae 





represented. Male or pullet Sa furnished 

Low prices. ry varietion fo. Approved Te Easy 

puzia plan, RGAIN PRICES & CHICK MANUAL "FREE. 
SSOURI STATE HATCHERY, Box 706, BUTLER, MO. 








7 
we-do- it -with-s-q-u-a-b-s 
Raised in ONLY 25 DAYS, Why breed small-profit poultry when 
luxury markets want all you can ship? New book tells how; per- 


sonal detailed accounts of large profits. Write post- 
ard, ask for FREE 1941 modern poultry money book. 
RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 


BIG CHICK BARGAINS 


White & Black Giants, Lt. Brahmas, 95 
N. H. Reds, White & Barred Rocks..... FER 
Dark Cornish 12c ea. Mix above breeds $5.95 

100. Send no Money. Chicks & Postage C.O.D. 100% 
Alive. EWING’S HATCHERY, BOX 10, McCLURE, PA 


PHEASANTS 





















Ss CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 » 


Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, pang ne and pet stock, $7.00 an agate line, 
$98.00 an inch, minimum, 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 95 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 








POULTRY 


300,000 Chix Weekly should 
Barred, Buff and 
Silver Laced and 


ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX 
enable us to give you prompt Service 
White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
White Wyandottes, Big English White Leghorns, Brown 
and Buff Leghorns, White Buff and Black Minorcas. Prices 
are always right. We urge you to get our prices and cata- 
logue in colors before buying. All Matured Stock Blood- 
tested. We guarantee you 100% live delivery and pay 
Postage, also carry a Livability Guarantee. We Specialize 








in day-old Pullets and Cockerels Atz’s Mammoth 
Hatcheries, Dept. 15, Huntingburg, Indiana 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT, White, Barred, Buff 


Rocks, S. C. Reds, White W yandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
$6.50-100; Pullets $8.25; Cockerels $6.50; English White, 
Brown Leghorns $6.50-100; Pullets $12.50; Cockerels 
$2.45. White Giants $8 45-100: New Hampshires, Colum- 
blan and Silver Laced Wyandottes, Rhode Island Whites 


$7 45-100 Special Assorted, all heavies $5.75-100; Seconds 
$3 75. We pay postage and guarantee live delivery. Cat- 
alog Free. Salem Hatchery, Box 10-C, Salem, Indiana 





BLOODTESTED W hite, Brown, Buft 
Leghorns, Anconas $5.95. Pullets $12.90. Minorca-Leg- 
horns $10.00. Pullets $16.00. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons $6.45. Pullets $8.45 Heavy Assorted $4.95 
Aghts $4.25. Surplus $2.95. Postpaid. Leghorn Cock- 
erels $1.95 Collect 
Sadie Stoutfer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Ill 


PRICES 
delivery AA 


STOUFFER'S 





SLASHED on Dubois Chicks for immediate 
Grade Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, 
Ww yandottes, Orpingtons $6.45-100; Pullets $8.45; Cock- 
erels $6.45; Leghorns, Anconas $6.45-100; Pullets $12 

Cockerels $2.45; Heavy Mixed $5.75-100; Assorted 
Seconds $3.75. Order direct from this advertisement or 
write for free catalog. We pay postage. Ship coD 
Dubois ¢ ounty Hatchery, Box 570-C ’, Huntingburg, Ind 












FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


RAISE RABBITS 


A Profitable Industry. Our Association Book of 64 pages 
gives all details—1l0c. A. Weygandt, Sect’y, 

American Rabbit and Cavy Breeders Assn. 
Dept. O-7 _ Chicago, itlinois 
2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working yin 








Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, New London, Ohio 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE— America’s leading mag- 
azine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry 
Introductory, year 50c; sample 10c. 

Dept 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


iET INTO A SAFE, SURE, profitable year-round busi- 
prank with the Fords Portable fammermill and exclusive 
Molasses F Impregnator Operators make regular 
weekly net earnings, $50, $75, 3100 and more. Equipment 
may be purchased 25% down, balance from earnings. 
Write for particulars. 

Myers-Sherman Co., 1433 12th, Streator, Illinois. 
FARM LOADING JOBS made easier. Farmer's Friend 
Power Scoop and Buckrake quickly attaches to most row- 
crop tractors. Loads manure, hay, fodder, etc. Send for 
free ——. 

3& D Mfg. Co., 1215 E 12th St., Streator, Ill 
WRIT! RITE >. FOR FREE, BIG 1941 TRACTOR PARTS 
CATALOG, all makes. weamealaas Savings, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 

Central Tractor W recking Company, Boone, Iowa 
GARDEN TRACTOR — $58.00 including cultivators. 
1941 rebuilt motor model. Sickle mower—7-inch plow 
available. Guaranteed. 

Universal Mfg. Co., 
EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE _ 
Power, Light. Rebuilt Generating Plants, 
Free interesting Literature 





B, Lamoni, Iowa 


























Indianapolis, Ind 


‘BATTERIES for 
motors, etc 





Smith Co., Croton Falls, mu. ¥. 
“RICHMAN’'S MACHINERY, POORMAN'S PRICE.’ 


Also grain blowers, steel bins. 


$37.50 u 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


Hammermills, Pp 
Link Mfg. Co., 


Get Particulars. 








TS CHIC K < SOSTS 
White W yandottes, 
Pullets $7.95 
Pullets $11.95 
Light Mixed $4.95 


"A RNEY Cl ~ Barred, Buff, White 
tocks, Ke ds ‘Burt Orpingtons $6.50- 
100; Cockerels $6.45; Big English White 
Leghorns $6.50-100; Cockerels $2.45 
Heavy Mixed $5.75 We pay postage. 

Prompt shipment 
Carney Hatchery, Box 14-C, 


STOUFFER'S F 


Shelbyville, Ind 


FAMOUS AAAA CHICKS Headed with 








ROP Males. Immediate Delivery Prepaid. U. S. Ap- 
proved Bloodtested Flocks. Brown, White Leghorns: 
Anconas; Buff, Barred, White Rocks; Wyandottes; Keds; 
Orpingtons: Giants Heavies Assorted $5.95 Lights 
Assorted $4.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. Get our low 
prices Stouffer's Hatchery, Lena, Illinois 

COLONIAL SELLS MORE CHICKS than any other 
hatchery because prices, quality and service are right 


Leading Breeds. U.S. Ap- 
Colonial Poul- 
Colo., Shenan- 

Ww ichita, Kan. 


PULLETS-HENS-HANSON'S WORLD RECORD and 
Tom Barron_ Breeding—354 Egg-Sired stock Range 
grown. Only Michigan Breeder with new Eamesway Cull- 
ing Method. Inspection Privilege, 100% live arrival. 
Warning — Reserve Now ‘‘AAAA" mating 40c up. Cata- 
log Free 

Lemmen Le ghorn Farm, Box 304-F, Holland, Michigan. 


R AISE Bagby (¢ ‘hampion Chicks for real profits. Blood- 
tested, Missouri approved stock. Weekly hatches. Husky, 
vigorous Rocks, Wyandottes, Reds, Leghorns, $6.25 per 
hundred. Hampshires, Giants, $6.50. Order direct from 
this ad. Bagby Poultry Farm, Box 308-G, Sedalia, Mo. 


HELM’'S Contest winners for greater profits. Reduced 
Officially blood-tested. Win- 


Big Fall and Winter Hatches 
proved. Big Type Strains. Catalog Free 
try Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo., Florence, 
doah, Iowa, Cullman, Ala., Marion, Ohio, 











prices. Immediate delivery 
ners both National Chick Raising Contests 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Illinois. 





. DELIVERY E nglish Strain White Leg- 


IMMEDIATE 
Wyandottes, and high 


horns, Barred, White Rocks, Reds, 
producing Blue Andalusians. Low summer prices. Write 
Atz’ Hatchery, Box 9- *, Mi Milltown, Indiana. 








5 per ~ hundred up. 
8. Approved Hatchery, 


DEPENDABLE CHICKS, §& 
Twenty breeds. Oldest Illinois-U. 
known for fair dealing 





Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. C, Chestnut, linois. 
breeds 


9F DISTINCTION. All popular 
Write for new low prices. 
New Albany, I Indiana. 


CHICKS OF 
sexed or unsexed 

Heizer's Quality Hatchery, y an 
YOKOHAMAS, GUINEAS, PIGEONS, all breeds pea- 
wild turkeys, 








fowl, wild or domestic geese and ducks, 
eggs, stamp Hugo Putnam, Rock Isiand, Illinois. 
PEAFOWL. Swans, Pheasants, Bantams, Yokohamas, 


Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Thirty varieties Pigeons. 
John Hass, Box 97, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Tested Clover Valley 
weekly Free Catalog 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


$14-100; White run- 


Guineas, 
Free Cire ular 


U. 8S. APPROVED— Pullorum 
Chicks $5.40 up. Thousands 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 77, 


DUCKLINGS— Mammoth Pekins, 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME with World's Champion 
Breed. Milking Shorthorns hold official world's records 
over all breeds for milk and butterfat production. Pro- 
duce 4% milk economically, have greater salvage value. 
Trial subscription Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months 
50c; 12 months $1.00. Subscribe or write for free facts 
Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. K-2, Chicago, Ill 
ABORTION PROTECTION one calfhood vaccination 
Government licensed vaccine; money-back guarantee. 
Free literature. Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 
Department 10, Kansas City, Missouri. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 107, Fairbury, Nebr. 
Monthly magazine crammed with helpful information, 
3 years $1.00. Introductory: 3 copies 1Uc. 
FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc. 
Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chieago. 
Oo. I. C. Chester White Boars, Bred Sows, Gilts, Pigs no 


kin. Pedigreed. Vaccinated. Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and_ educational 
books, slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used courses. 
¢ ‘omplete details and bargain Catalog Free. Write 
Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. G-232, Chicago. 
MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an ex- 
pert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home 


Booklet free. 
Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. F-6, ,C hicago. 
U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS. Commence $105-$175 
month. Men—Women prepare now at home for next 
examinations. Full particulars—list of positions, free, 
Write today. 


Franklin Institute, Dept 


DOGS 


HS eS 
NOTICE: Unless otherwise stated, buyer of tratned hunting 
doys pays express charges both ways on dogs returned jor 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made within 
pertod s pectsied. 


RABBIT HUNTERS—Have 8 completely trained rab- 
bit hounds. All day hunters, real strikers, drivers till fin- 
ish. Not gun-man shy. Trail on snow. Healthy. 315.00 
each, $25.00 pair, 10 days trial. Reference, pictures. 5 
Beagle Rabbit Hounds. ‘I. Clifton Doran, Murray, Ky. 



































A-15, Rochester, N. Y 











ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture and 
prices. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





PUPPIES OF ALL KINDS PRICED LOW, free de- 








13—100. Excellent Breeding 
ners $ Harry talhece cpsctagy Se Collins, N. Y. tails. Book 104 photos recognized breeds described, gee. 
d tna Royal Kennels, Chazy, 
COON HUNTERS—Offer 3 -year-old Male Case 
TURKEYS Hounds. Completely trained. Absolutely broken. Sure 





NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE, telling 
about the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys, so easy 
to raise, that lay at home with the chickens. Tells how 
and when you can start raising turkeys that will not droop, 
sleep and die, but grow, feather up, and fatten, from the 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results, all 
over the country. This interesting pamphlet of instruc- 
tive ‘‘turkey talk” is free to farmers. 
Burns W. Beall, Route 5, Cave City, Kentucky. 


Reference, pictures. 


20 days. 
Murray, Ky. 


tree barkers, stay. $15.00, 
T. Doran, 


3 trained bitches. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 


CARBOLINEUM KILLS MITES! One application a 
year is guaranteed to kill and keep out mites, blue bugs, 

fowl ticks. Demand Avenarius Carbolineum with arrow 

trade-mark. Free folder—write 

' Carbolineum Company, Dept. 4, Milwaukee, Wis. 














—_—~—e—aeeeeneeeeeeo 
RAISE PHEASANTS: More profitable than chickens 
Write for ‘‘How to Raise Pheasants,"" young and adult 
bird prices. 

Southwestern Game Farm, Box P293, Canyon, Tex. 





LEADING TURKEY MAGAZINE. Devoted Exclu- 
sively to Turkey Raising. Explains newest methods. 


$1.00 a year. Three months’ trial 25c 
Turkey World, Desk 36, ‘Mount Morris, Il. 





FLY ELECTROCUTORS—Cheaper than Sprayi 
Electrical Poultry Supplies; Parts for home-made brood- 


ers. Free Catalog! 
Lyon Electric Co., Dept. FJW, San Diego, California. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 





GOOD FARM BARGAINS. Washington, Minnesota, 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Dependable 
crops, favorable climate. Write for literature and lists 
describing typical farms for sale. Specify state. 

J Haw, 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





$800 SECURES RIVE RSIDE truck, canning crop farm, 
12 acres; maple shaded 7-room dwelling, electricity avail- 
able, garage, poultry house; only $1400; page 51 catalog 
1250 bargains many States, mailed Free 

Strout Realty, 255-F B 4th Ave., New York C ity. 


FARMS—RANCHES! Investigate opportunities in Min- 
nesota, Dakotas, Montana, northern Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. For information and land lists write E. B. Dun- 
can, Dept. 728, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
40 ACRES—Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $190; $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 


WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free 
Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


ee eeeeeeeeEeeeSeee 
PEONIES—five different choice varieties, including mid- 
night deep red, one dollar. Ten varieties gorgeous, peren- 
nial Oriental Poppies, one dollar. Five varieties Pink- 
toned Iris, thirty cents. Colorful arte, thirty varieties, one 
dollar. All plants labeled and postpa id. Circular Free. 

A. B. Katkamier, been N. Y 























BURPEE’S GIANT PANSIES -Special! 35e-Packet 
Seeds for 10c. Largest, most beautiful. attractively waved 
and crinkled. Choicest colors, mixed. Ye Ounce $1.00. 
Send dime or dollar today. Burpee’s Fall Bulb Book free. 
W. Atlee Burpee (o., 143 Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 


BEES 


BEES MAKE MONEY. Read timely advice in 64-page 
illustrated monthly magazine. Send 25c for six months’ 





NOTICE: Do not mati films in ordinary envelopes. Wra 
well, tte securely, and print name and address piatnly 
(nstde and outside of package. 





HIGHEST QUALITY VELOX REPRINTS 2¢ each— 
Double size prints 3c each. Rolls developed and 8 double 
size prints or 8 regular size and one professional oil colored 
enlargement (your choice) 25c. 16 years’ prompt, reliable 
service. 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Address package to Dept. O if you want double size prints. 


EXCLUSIVE INTRODUCTORY OFFER! 4 beautiful 
enlargements for 10c. Send any 4 negatives of the same 
size (up to 2%" x 444") and we will return to you imme- 
diately 4 valuable enlargements—deckled and dated on 
Velox. Negatives returned with order. Send negatives, 
this ad and 10c coin today. Ad must accompany order. 
Mail- N-Save. Box 310-17, Quincy, Mass. 


FREE—ONE ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 
FREE. Just to get acquainted, we will beautifully = 
rere and print your first 6 to 16 exposure roll Free 
5x7 inch enlargement Free, also sensational new fol 
folio to frame your prints, all free with this o (Enel = 
ing 10c for handling and mailing appreciated 

Dean Studios, Dept. 1022, Des ee. Iowa. 


FINER FINISHING SPECIALS 25¢c. 6—8 exposure 
rolls developed, your choice—16 prints or 8 prints with 
2 professional enlargements or 8 prints and one colored 
enlargement. Genuine nationally known Moentone supe- 
rior quality. 

Moen Photo Service, 433 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
40,000 SATISFIED CUSTOMERS! Rolls filmachine 
developed—no scratches or finger marks. Your choice 
two professional enlargements and eight fade-proot 
prints or (16 prints) 25ce. Many other bargain offers. 

Finerfotos, Box S-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. 8 permanent prints and any of 
the following; 2-5x7 enlargements, 5x7 Hand Colored en- 
largement, snapshot album, ~ a corners, snapshot folder, 
for only 25c. Reprints 3c eac 

Janesville Film, Dept. 421, Janesville, Wis. 




















trial subscription, “Gleanings in Bee Culture,’ Box J, 
Medina, Ohio 
USEFUL BOOKLETS 


For Farm Families 


Any booklet listed below will be sent 
free (except where a small charge is 
mentioned) to any reader requesting it 
by letter or postcard to the firm men- 
tioned. 

“The Story of Raydex”’—a free booklet 
that will show you how to make your plow- 
ing simpler and better—also a free package 
of Raydex Razor Blades (for all Gillette- 
type safety razors) can be obtained by writ- 
ing Oliver Farm Equipment Sales Co., FJ-7- 
41, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Be 
sure to state how many acres you farm if 
you also want a free demonstration with an 
Oliver Raydex-equipped Plow Master. 

GMAC_ Figuring Chart will show you 
exactly what your financing cost will be when 
purchasing a new car on time. Seasonal Plan 
Folder also tells how you can make pay- 
ments to conform to the receipt of your in- 





come. For your copies, write—stating 
whether interested in Chevrolet, Pontiac, 


Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac—to General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., DD-3, 1775 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Farm Guide Book gives handy information 
on weights and measures, seed required to 
plant an acre, etc. Also space to keep record 
of farm income and expenditures. Write the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 6-27, Akron, 
Ohio. 

“Harvest Gold”—Interesting handbook tells 
of new hitching methods that will save you 
power and fuel. Write The Texas Co., Dept. 
FJ-4, 135 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Illustrated Literature on the new Stude- 
baker Commercial Cars and Trucks will be 
sent without charge by The Studebaker 
Corp., Dept. F-6, South Bend,‘ Ind. 

“Modern Homemaker”—a 24-page booklet 
containing new recipes for canning vege- 
tables, meats, fruits, juices and jellies—also 
a booklet of 12 lessons in home canning— 
may be had for the asking from Kerr Mason 
Jar Co., 215 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

“Better Cooking with Less Work”—New, 
24-page book pictures and describes Perfec- 
tion Oil Ranges. Second booklet tells about 
Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerators. Write 
Perfection Stove Company, 7276-D Platt Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Complete Details on Red Jacket Deep Weil 
Pumps and Automatic Water Systems will be 
sent on request by Red Jacket Mfg. Co., 
Dept. F-3, Davenport, Iowa. 











ENLARGED DIE-EMBOSSED PANEL PRINTS with 
roll developed Ultra-fine grain, 6 or 8 exposures, 25c. Better 
and different. Free enlargement coupon. For 20 years we 
have catered only to those seeking higher class work. 

Graphic-Art Studios, Box 660, Jackson, Michigan. 
BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls 
developed—uaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 
25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored en- 
largement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. Reprints 3c. 
Film mailers free. Watland Bros.. 30 Blue Island, Illinois. 
8 ENLARGEMENTS AND FILM DE VELOPED, 116 
size or smaller, 25c coin; enlarged prints 3c each; special 
offer: enclose advertisement and negative for hand- 
colored enlargement free with order 25c or more. 

Enlarge Photo, Box 791, Dept. FJ, Boston, Mass. 
FREE—Hand Colored Enlargement in standing easel 
frame with roll developed, 8 prints or with 10 reprints 
25c. Roll developed, 16 prints 25c. 

Skrudland, 6444-K Diversey, Chicago. 
YOUR CHOICE: 16 regular size — or 8 Double-Size 
prints (all nearly post card size) from your roll or nega- 
tive—25c. 24-hour service. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
” Willard Studios, Dept. 45, Cleveland, Ohio. 
18 SPARKLING LIFETONE PRINTS, 3 Hollywood 
Enlargement coupons (Ivory frames free) each roll 25c. 
Finished 3 hours. 21 reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. 
Overnight Studio, 52 Chestnut, Albany, Wis. 
AT LAST, all your pictures Hand Colored. Roll devel- 
oped, 8 Hand Colored prints only 25c. Hand Colored 
reprints 3c. Amazingly Beautiful. 
National Photo Art, Dept. 21, Janesville, Wis. 
FILM FINISHED 10c. Send this ad and ten cents with 
8 exposure film for sample hinged deckled snapshots 
bound in exclusive album style. 
Artisto Studios, Box 119-7, Rockford, Ill. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED is enlarge- 







































Two sets prints plus enlarge- 
ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Over 19 reprints, 2 ce. 
Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘“‘Where the West 
Begins.”’ 

TWO SETS OF “DECKLEDGE” PRINTS with every 
roll finished—25c. Very finest ahh, Deckledge re- 
prints 2c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910-46 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





VELOX-DECKLE-EDGE REPRINTS — 100 — $1.00. 
Roll developed 16 prints and one professional enlargement, 
or 8 postcard size enlargements and one professional en- 
largement 25c. Same-day service. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Superior Finishers, Monroe, Wis. 


HANDSOME LARGE OIL COLORED -® EN- 
a a with every roll developed and Deckle 

=e nts 25c, or 16 Deckle edged prints 25¢. Re- 
prints 2c. Vidor, ‘321-0 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRINTS from each picture on 
roll 25c. Twenty years of satisfied customers. a= 
Service. Lens Photos, Dept. X-3, Janesville, 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 Brilliant Fadeproof Velox prints 
and two Professional Enlargements 25c. Overnight serv- 
ice. Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N. Y. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! Roll developed. 2 prints 
each good negative (limit 16 prints) l5e and tT os 
Star Photo, Box 149, Denver, C — 


“AGENTS WANTED 


DON'T BE A JOB HUNTER—Start your own business 
on our conte. No hard times; no lay-offs; always your 
own boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual 
sales year after year. We su aif stocks, equipment on 
credit. 200 home necessities. Hi experience unneces- 
sary to start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, 
dignified, profitable business backed by eteut le Indus- 
try. Write Rawleigh's, Dept. G-U-FJN, Freeport, Ill. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 
Personal Christmas cards for only $1. 14 Box Assortments 
30c up. Odd cards 2 %c each. Send for Free Samples ex- 
clusive $1 line Personal ¢ ‘ards and Imprinted Stationery. 
Request $1 assortment on approval. New England Art 
Publishers, D-301, North Ablaaton, Mass. 


UP TO 100% PROFIT showing friends supreme Christ- 
mas card assortment. 9 new fast selling boxes—cost 50c 
up. Deal with Leader. 62 personal cards. Bonus. Expe- 
rience unnecessary Sg on approval. 

Doehla, Dept. 25-A, Fitchburg, Mass. 


LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
suits to friends. No canvassers. Partial Payment Plan. 
Up to $12 in a day. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual sa’ 1 Free. 

Progress Tailoring, Dept. U-289, 500 Throop, Chicago. 


LET ME SEND YOU 85 worth Virginia Food Products, 
ete. Free to Test. Then take orders from friends, 
neighbors. Good Profits. Weekly over 1,000 folks mak- 
ing extra money this way. 

Blair, Dept. 53-N, Lynchburg, Va 


AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 4-02. 
Vanilla 8 4c. Razor Blades 10 forS 4c. 100 Sticks Chew- 
ing Gum li2c. 150 other Bargains. Premiums. Experi- 
ence Unnecessary. 

Carnation Company, FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 


STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY. Reliable man wanted 
to call on farmers. No experience or capital required. 
Pleasant work. Home ev wy night. Big Money every 
day. Wonderful new proposition. Particulars free. 
Write McNess Co. , Dept. 451, F reeport, Illinois. 


SELL SUPER C HRISTMAS ‘CARD VALUES! 50 for 
$1 with sender's name inscribed. Raised silver printing. 
7 fast-selling box assortments. Up to 100% groct Sam- 
— on approval. Colonial Studios, 395 Dwight St., 
Jept. H-21, Springfield, Mass 

EXTRA MONEY. Show friends sensational Christmas 
card assortment. 10 new cash-getting boxes—cost 25c up. 
62 name imprinted cards. Up to 100% profit. Bonus. 
Experience unnecessary. Samples on aporovel. 

Bluebird, Dept. 65-A, Fitchburg, Mass 


WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 distinctive 
assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. Sell $1. You 
make 50c. Free Samples 

Cheerful Card Co., 46 White Plains, N. Y 
AGENTS make big pr profits on food products, bargain 
deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit,. 
offer. Ho-Ro-Co., 2816-W Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo 


““UKO” cleans and whitens clothes. Softens water. Saves 
Soap. Sells 25c. Big profit. Sample Free 
Besco, 5007-F Irving Park, ¢ “*hicago 










































































ROLL DEVELOPED and & beautiful! enlargements 2 to 6 
times larger—high gloss—deckled edge. Any 8-exposure 
roll 25c coin. Reprint enlargements 3c each. 

Alden Photos, 94-A, Astor Sta., Boston, Mass. 
ONE-DAY SERVICE. Your choice: 8 Velox prints and 
2 enlargements or 16 prints from each roll, 25c. 

_Supertex Photo 5 Service, Box 1166-39, Dallas, Texas. 





® PROFESSIONAL 4x6 Enlarged Prints 25c. 16 E Xpo- 
sure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged print. 
Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wis. 
8 GUARANTEED BEAUTIFUL 4x6 enlargements or 
16 prints 25c. Film mailers free. 
Minicam Photo Labs, Dept. 18, LaC rosse, Wis. 


























ROLL DEV ELOPED. Two 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
prints, 2c. Fast service. Send your roll today. 
Photolab, 1806-M Wabash, Chicago. 


ROL LS DE EVELOPED, two free enlargement coupons 

and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints, 25c. 12 reprints, 30c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 

FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 

16 prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums 

Novel-Ad C ——- A-3327 North Ave., ‘hicago. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100—81.00. Roll developed, 16 

prints, 25e. 5x7 enlargements, 10c; 3—25e. 

Nordskog, 57, Maywood, Illinois. 


EXCITING OFFERS: 8 prints—2 enlargements, 16 
prints or 8 oversize prints 25c. Mailers free— Work guar- 
anteed. May's Photo, Box 870-FW, LaCrosse, Wis. 


BEST PHOTO ON LOCKET, key holder or mirror with 


each roll 25c. 20 reprints 25c. 
DeLuxe Studio, 62 Jackson, Albany, Wis. 


ROLL DEVEL OP ED—16 ‘gloss deckle edge prints or 8 


enlarged prints 2: 

4 Century Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
16 ENLARGEMENTS 25c, including developing. Order 
today, or request Free lens cleaners, mailers! Rush 
Service! Photo Research, J-101, Blackstone, Mass. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic permanent sates only 
25c. Reprints 2c. Superior developing and 

Mid-West Photo, Dept. 521, naire. ‘is. 
ROLL DEVELOPED—Printed with one hand-colored 
print in beautiful hanging or standing frame, 25c. 

Arbor Service, 85, Joliet, Illinois. 


BEAUTIFUL ENLARGEMENT from each picture on 
roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. K-4, Janesville, Wis. 


















































MISCELLANEOUS 


—— 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH HORSES. Amazing 
aoe of profitable “horse power Facts on breeding, 
<>?  eB management. Successful farmers’ methods 
oid nd 10c for sample magazine. 
Percheron News, 10 Stockyards, ( *hicago. 








GOLD, $35.00 OQUNCE—Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail Satistac- 
tion guaranteed. Free information. Dr. Weisberg's Gold 
Refining Company, 1500-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 
TURN WEEDS INTO MONEY— Make beautiful, col- 
orful bouquets from weeds with our formula. Go into 
rofitable business for —— Free information. Write 
Mloral Decorative Studios, Box 1463, St. Petersburg, F Fla. 

















NEW WRITERS NEEDED. Free test shows your ir abil- 
ity. We show what to write, help you sell. First lesson 
sent FREE with report on test. Rush posteard. No obliga- 
tion. 

Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. 702, St. Louis, Me 


HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES— book 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is ieee no 
obligation. Simp ply address Beery School of Horseman- 
ship, Dept. 227, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
INVENTORS:— Have you a sound practical invention 
for sale, patented or unpatented’? If so, write Chartered 
_—_ of American Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, 
» 














STAMP COLLECTORS — 106 different stamps including 
Sooutanes Royalty E epoettion Commemorative issue com- 
plete— 10c Aggrevels 
Friendly Filateli latelists. Box 4425 28-F, _ Philadelphia, Pa 
BOOKS withdrawn from lending libraries, 19¢ up Nov- 
els, mysteries, westerns, non-fiction. Get new free catalog 
American Lending Library, College Point, N. Y 
WANTED—BUTTERFLIES, ~ INSEC "TS, 5e- $7 each. 
750 kinds. Send 10c for Illustrated Prospectus, before 
sending butterflies. Sinclair, Box 1830-16. San Diego. Calif. 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. ——~ ¥ Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept. 371, Washington, D. C. 

KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL—Guaranteed best mild Smok- 


ing or red leaf Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, flavor- 
ing Free Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 






































( Fit all Gillette-type 


safety razors!) 


FOR BETTER SHAVING—USE THESE FREE 
NEW-STYLE BLADES ... FOR BETTER 
PLOWING —USE OLIVER RAYDEX BASES! 


Here’s a free reminder that Raydex 
bases not only scour better, cover bet- 
ter, save up to 20% in tractor fuel costs 
—they also have the points that you 
can throw away when dull, like a used 
safety-razor blade! Get your free razor 
blades...become Raydex-minded today. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE PLOW MASTER? 


THE PLOW 
YOU'VE BEEN 





Test a great Oliver Plow Master plow 
and Raydex bases in your own field— 
FREE! We believe you'll find out what 
quality plowing really is! Fill in and 
send the coupon! 


VALUABLE BOOK 


FREE ro vou: 


Let this new booklet, 





You get all this with 
the Plow Master! 


1 Simpler hitch 


2 Rugged flat 
steel beams 


5 Handy depth more satisfactory 
adjustment screw 
6 Short coupled 


leveling lever 








the coupon. 


ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION-—NOW! 





Think about the good plowing you want; Talk with | 
men who know good plows; then, FREE, Test an Oliver | 


Raydex-equipped Plow Master in your field. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


RM EQUIPMENT SALES co. 
Gea I odicon te Chicago, Ill. FJ-7-41 
Send me FREE the following (Check which ) 
Box of Raydex Razor Blades 7 
[] The book, “The Story of Raydex 
C1! want to TEST a Raydex-equipped Plow 
Master plow in my own jel 


LT. Fl 


MN 


Think! Test / 








From 


Positive ; : , 
foolproof lift ‘The Story of Raydex, 
Overhead a | 
land axle be your guide to a 


- ape gots! 
plowing season! It’s | ; 
yours free—just use| 4 














FARM 
ee en 
PASSED BY TH 
ER A EES Lid PC IRALE MORES 
Immaterial—Biack—*“Did I leave my 


hh 


umbrella here yesterday ‘ 
WuHite—“What kind of an umbrella?” 


Brack—"Oh. any kind—I’m not fussy.” 


Denture Dreams—Hr—*When I see you 
smile, Miss Buffum, I want to say ‘Come 
to me!’ ” 

SHe—*Whay, sir, I hardly know you—you 


must be a regular Don Juan.” 


Hre—“No, Miss Buffum—I’m a dentist.” 
C.O.D.— Prrs_tes—“Here’s a headline in 
the paper: ‘Vote Selling Charged in 
Ohio.’ ” 

Jeestes—“Well, that may suit them in 


Ohio, but I'm telling you it’s cash here, or 


I don’t vote.” 


Taking No Chances—\irs.—*Why. you 


came home without the alarm clock after 


all!” 

Mr.— ‘Yes, I forgot 'd have to carry it 
in my suitcase, and these days I’m not 
carrying around any suitcase with some- 


thing ticking inside.” 


“Come 





Grew Up With It—Park Guarp 
down out of that tree! How did you get 
up there?” 
WAYFARER 


you. I sat on it 


deceive 
still an 


will not 


“Mister. I 
when it was 


acol gg 


Editor Leaves Town 


Those Short Sheets 
Morristown (S.D.) News: 

“Miss Dorothy Morrison, who was in- 
jured by a fall from a horse last week, 
is in St. Joseph’s hospital, and is covered 
sufficiently to have friends come to see 
her.” 


Would She Like That? 


From Lorain (Ohio) Journal: 


“Reese is caretaker of the waterworks 
dams, which extend across the river from 


JOURNAL 


and FARMER’S WIFE e JULY 





E NON-SENSOR 








vTy 


A ee 


ahead—they 
voted to go on Daylight Saving.” 








Brownville just 


“That’s 


both sides of the island. In dry weather 
the Reeses can drive across one leg of 
it rains a boat is 


the dame, but when 


needed.” 


Saving the Pieces 
From Marysville (Calif.) Appeal- 
Democrat: 

“Interment was made in the Sutter 
City Cemetery, the basketbearers being 
Stanley McLean, S. C. Wadsworth. W. 
H. McPherrin and Clarence King.” 


Hot Time in the Old Town 
From Hanover (N.H.) Gazette: 
“A valentine party will be hell Friday 
afternoon at the regular meeting of the 
Juvenile Grange. Refreshments will be 


served.” 


Somebody’s Head Needs Examination 
Headline in Syracuse Herald-Journal: 

“30 Out of 15 Pass Flying Cadet Tests 
—Two Will Be Required to Take Mental 


Examination.” 





“You wuz asleep, Paw, so I told ’em to go ahead—it’s got something to do with a 
national emergency.” 
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OUR CANARY ATE MORE for breakfast, 
I used to feel, than my family did! 
Tom, my husband, used to rush out 
with breakfast practically un- 
touched! Worse, Little Tommy be- 
gan to imitate him—wouldn’t eat. 
I was worried until my cousin Mary 
gave me—no, not orchids, that 
comes later. She gave meatip... 
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INS JPL 
“THERE IS A NEW Post Toasties out 


now,” said Mary. “Really a 4-star 


hit for breakfast! Toasted to stay 





crisperin milk orcream. Wonderfully 
rich in real corn flakes flavor. Men- 
folks love’em! And nourishing? Why 

they're packed with easily di- 
gested, quick-energy food values. 


And ee a 
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“MORE THAN THAT, Sally, the new 
Post Toasties are the only corn 
flakes containing Vitamin B,. 
That’s the ‘missing vitamin’ 
which scientists say 3 out of 4 
people don’t get enough of in the 
foods they eat every day. Yet 
it’s so important for energy and 
general well-being. And—no 
other cereal costs so little as 
corn flakes, so those new Post 
Toasties with Vitamin B, are 
vour very hest buy!” 
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A Post Cereal made by General Foods 
_ Post 
‘ 
Toasties 










NEXT MORNING—mvy fussy family cheered when I served 
Post Toasties. Little Tommy actually asked for more! 
And my husband—‘“‘Sally,”’ he said, “these corn flakes 
are great!’ Soon after he left for work, a florist’s mes- 
senger arrived. Tom had written on the card: “Orchids 
for you, darling. Today I started work chipper as a 
lark! A nourishing breakfast sure makes a difference!” 








ENJOY THE NOURISHING WEW POST TOASTIES 


FOR A 4-STAR BREAKFAST TREAT !{ 








Join up with the satisfied smokers the country over 
and share in the enjoyment of Chesterfield’s right 
combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. 

Chesterfield’s exclusive blend gives you a balance 
of mildness and taste in just the way you want it. 


EVERYWHERE YOU GO They Stiyfy crn 


a 





Copyright 1941, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





